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Die Zukunft decket 
Schmerzen und Gliicke 
Schrittweise dem Blicke. 
Doch ungeschrecket 
Dringen wir vorwarts — 
Und schwer und ferne 
Hangt eine Hulle — 

Mit Ehrfurcht. Stille 
Ruh’n oben die Sterne 
Und unten die Graber. 
Doch rufen von driiben 
Die Stimmen der Meister: 
“Versaumt nicht zu tiben 
Die Krafte des Guten! 
Hier flechten sich Kronen 
In ewiger Stille; 

Die sollen mit Fiille 

Die Tatigen lohnen! 


Wir heiBen euch hoffen!” 


—Goethe 
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THE “WALD UND HOHLE” MONOLOGUE IN FAUST 


yErhabner Geist, du gabst mir, 
gabst mir alles, 
Warum ich bat.“ 


(Faust, v. 3217 f.) 


wenn das Bild des Unendlichen 
in uns wiihlt ... was ist das als Liebe!“ 
(Goethe to Auguste zu 
Stolberg, January, 1775.) 
Hans JAEGER 
Indiana University 


The Wald und Hoble monologue has occupied the thoughts of so 
many interpreters that it may seem strange that it should again be made 
the subject of a discussion. But stranger still is the fact that the opening 
line and a half is still doubtful as to its meaning within the context of the 
drama. Much has been said about the Spirit who is addressed by Faust 
and opinions vary as to his identity with the Earth Spirit. I do not wish 
to repeat the pros and cons nor do I intend to advance a new idea which 
could only be another hypothesis and possibly a worse one than those 
which have already been brought forth. I only wish to state that I fol- 
low those who regard the Sublime Spirit as identical with the Earth 
Spirit, despite Heinrich Rickert. 

When Goethe wrote the scene he must have realized that any un- 
prejudiced reader would immediately associate the Sublime Spirit with 
the Earth Spirit, when Faust says: “Du hast mir nicht umsonst / Dein 
Angesicht im Feuer zugewendet.” Why should the reader think of 
another apparition which does not occur in the drama? Goethe could 
not foresee the results of a hundred years of Faust scholarship. There- 
fore, if he had wished to distinguish the Erhabner Geist from the Erd- 
geist, we must assume that he would have done so. Nothing would 
have been easier than to write instead of “im Feuer” something different 
without even changing the rest of the verse. Furthermore, we know 
that Goethe inserted this scene with the intention of filling a gap instead 
of creating one. 

1 Goethes Faust. Die dramatische Einbeit der Dichtung. Tiibingen 1932, pp. 
239-252. 
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It is true that Faust’s conception of the Sublime Spirit differs from 
his conception of the Earth Spirit when the latter appeared to him in 
the study. But this is no argument against their identity. The con- 
ception of supernatural powers and the Divine quite naturally changes 
or develops with the change or development of man in the course of 
his life. Formerly Faust could not grasp the full essence of the Earth 
Spirit, as the latter himself gave Faust to understand: “Du gleichst dem 
Geist, den du begreifst.”* The Earth Spirit is much more than merely 
a “Geschiftiger Geist,” as Faust called him at that time. If we do not 
let ourselves be influenced by Faust’s originally limited conception of 
this Spirit, we must regard him on the basis of his own words (“Und 
wirke der Gottheit lebendiges Kleid”) as the embodiment of all the 
manifestations of the Deity as far as they become visible or otherwise 
discernible on earth. 


If we take the identity of the Earth Spirit and the Sublime Spirit 
for granted, as I feel we must, the question which must really concern 
us is what causes Faust’s gratitude, what makes Faust say this prayer 
of thanksgiving? In other words: What is the gift which Faust received 
from the Earth Spirit? 


This question has never been considered a problem. It seemed al- 
most futile to interpret the gift of the Sublime Spirit as part of the 
Faust action, because the great majority of the commentators felt that 


.the monologue was incongruous in the drama, in so far as it expresses 


Goethe’s feeling rather than Faust’s. Interpreters saw in the monologue 
a reflection of Goethe’s Lebensgefiibl in the late Weimar period and in 
Italy. Barker Fairley believed he recognized in the beginning of the 
scene the influence of Charlotte von Stein and even went so far as to 
say that “Charlotte simply usurps the functions of the Erdgeist and the 
Faust poem passes for the moment into her hands.” * Ernst Beutler 
stands almost alone in his opinion that the Wald und Hohble scene is “ein 


. wichtiger Stein im Ganzen,” * comparable to the Marthens Garten scene, 


since they represent “zwei Szenen, die jeden der beiden Liebenden in 
seinen metaphysischen Bindungen zeigen . . . Beide Szenen . . . ent- 
sprechen in gewissem Sinne einander.” ° 


When the monologue is interpreted as part of the Faust drama, 
commentators regard the feeling that fills Faust’s heart as the great gift 
for which he thanks the Sublime Spirit. This is the pantheistic feeling 
of oneness with nature, the experience of the healing power of nature, 
and the ability of recognizing truly his own self in inner communion 
with nature and the world of men,.even “der Vorwelt silberne Gestalten.” 


This is no doubt the new Lebensgefiihl which is expressed in the 
2 Emphasis mine. 

3A Study of Goethe, Oxford, 1947, p. 184. 

4 Faust und Urfaust, Leipzig, 1940, p. lxii. 

5 [bid., p. 550 f. 
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monologue. We do not intend to refute this. We must emphasize, 
however, that this new feeling is not the gift itself which Faust received, 
but the result of the gift. Nor has Faust asked the Earth Spirit for a 
new Lebensgefiihl which would set his mind at rest. This would be 
foreign to Faust’s nature and is the main reason why many interpreters 
consider the first part of the monologue a foreign element in the drama. 
Faust had striven for the attainment of the knowledge of “was die Welt / 
Im Innersten zusammenhilt,” he had been yearning for the “Quellen 
alles Lebens, / An denen Himmel und Erde hangt” and he had conjured 
up the Earth Spirit so that the latter might reveal to him these sources 
of all life, this fundamental power which holds the world together. 
When Faust acknowledges now, that he has received “alles, warum ich 
bat,” he can only mean that this fundamental power which pervades all 
nature has now been disclosed to him. And when he thanks the Earth 
Spirit further for having given him the power to feel nature, we must 
assume that it is precisely this new power in him which revealed to him 
the basic universal power, the source of all life. What is this “Kraft 
sie zu fiihlen”? What is it that Faust received between the conjuring 
up of the Earth Spirit and the Wald und Héble scene in addition to 
Mephistopheles as a companion? 


When we put the question in this form — and the text itself demands 
it — there is only one answer. The gift can only be Gretchen’s love 
which gave Faust the first experience of love in his life. This feeling is 
the true magic which solved for Faust the basic riddle of the world. Its 
solution could not be achieved by force, it could only be granted as a 
gift. Love for another person broke the predominantly egocentric nature 
of Faust and made him feel the ties with all living nature. Love in him 
is the power which has enabled him to feel it as part of the universal 
power which “die Welt / Im Innersten zusammenhilt,” his love has taught 
him to recognize in universal love the “Quellen alles Lebens.” 


This interpretation takes full cognizance of the text and the previous 
action of the drama to which the monologue expressly refers. The latter 
has usually been disregarded. Furthermore, this interpretation reveals 
the first part of the soliloquy as dealing with the theme which is already 
the basic theme in the Urfaust. Finally, we can now see that the first 
half of the monologue is a full corresponding counterpart to the second 
half. Besides Gretchen the Earth Spirit gave Faust also Mephistopheles 
as a companion. The latter’s destructive influence does not merely ex- 
tend to Faust’s peace of mind which he has acquired in having found 
refuge in nature. Mephistopheles pollutes the very source of this feeling, 
Faust’s love, by constantly fanning Faust’s sensual desires. Love is the 
basic feeling which holds the two contrasted parts of the monologue 
together. At one time Faust’s love raises him above himself to the feeling 
of oneness with nature and “brings him closer to the gods,” at another 
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time this love drags him down and degrades him in his own eyes, when 
the loftiness of his feeling is reduced to mere desire. 

What the Lord decreed, as we know it from the “Prologue in 
Heaven,” must now be regarded by Faust as the work of the Earth Spirit 
when Faust remembers the latter’s revelation in the first scene of the 
drama, namely that he is the executor of the Divine Will. Reverence 
in the face of love and the change which it has effected in him has further- 
more taught Faust to understand what is the power behind the eternal 
metamorphosis in the world. When we distinguish between Faust’s 
former limited conception of the Earth Spirit and the revelation of 
his grandeur which Faust has learned to grasp in the meantime, all our 
difficulties disappear. The unexpected gift of love and the realization 
of its empirical-metaphysical significance for him has enabled Faust to 
recognize all that he encounters in the world as his destiny, i.e., as 
destined by higher powers. This means in terms of the symbolism of 
the Faust drama, that everything is given to man by the Earth Spirit, 
the executor of the Divine Will. It is man’s responsibility as to what he 
makes of the good and how he copes with the evil. From this point 
of view Mephistopheles as a companion must appear to Faust as a chal- 
lenge to his thirst for knowledge and to the realization of his true self. 
The second part of the Wald und Héhle monologue is the first reflection 
of Faust’s consciousness of the problem of his existence. Good is not 
attained, nor can it be kept, without a struggle with evil. The previous 
vague feeling of the “two souls in his breast” has developed into a 
conscious philsoophy of life, which conceives the good and the evil as 
belonging to the higher order of the world and to the destiny of man.* 
This is the deeper meaning of Faust’s words: “daB dem Menschen nichts 
Vollkommnes wird, / Empfind’ ich nun.” These words are not only an 
expression of Faust’s inner conflict, but of his Weltanschauung which 
love has brought to maturity. Nor is Faust in doubt about the direction 
in which human perfection can be attained within earthly limitations. 
What leads to perfection (Vollkommnes) is the striving to outgrow the 
need of the companionship of the devil, “den Gefahrten . . . entbehren,” 
a goal from which Faust is far removed. But he clearly recognizes this 
goal here; he is conscious of the problem of his existence which, at the 
end of his life, is expressed with the words: “Noch hab’ ich mich ins 
Freie nicht gekimpft.” Also the second half of the monologue — far 
from being incongruous in the drama — is of basic importance, since it 
strikes the keynote of the whole Faust poem. Let us now return to the 
first part of the soliloquy which, as we have already seen, is inseparably 
connected with the second part by the theme of love. 

# Also the “Walpurgis Night” must be seen in the light of this philosophy which 
ds evil as an inevitable part of human existence and a challenge to man to 
fathom it and to try to become its master. Faust follows Mephistopheles to the 


Brocken, because he believes: “Da muB sich manches Ratsel lésen,” provided that 
he overcomes the danger which lies in this undertaking: “Da8 ich mich nur nicht 


selbst vergesse” (4114). 
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We pointed out that the action of the drama itself points to the ex- 

ience of love as the gift which Faust received between the conjuration 
of the Earth Spirit and the witiedrawal into the seclusion of forest and 
cavern. Other works of Goethe also and his letters from his earliest 
youth substantiate this interpretati¥, since they reveal that it was the 
experience of love which developed im Goethe the feeling of oneness 
with all nature and of closeness to God. Many passages which give evi- 
dence of Goethe’s pantheistic feeling before his Italian journey have been 
quoted in connection with the Wald und Héhle monologue, to show 
similarity of feeling between them. But this was not done to discard 
the view generally held, that the monologue reflects primarily Goethe’s 
Lebensgefiihl in the late Weimar period and in Italy. Consequently the 
opening of the scene has continued to be regarded as out of tune with 
the Weltanschauung of the author of the Urfaust and as a foreign element 
in the drama as a whole. Nor has the significance of Goethe’s experience 
in love for the development of his feeling of closeness to others, to 
nature, and to God been used as a key to the first part of the Wald 
und Héble monologue. This key we must use now, although the ma- 
terial itself is known to every careful reader of Goethe. 


There is in the first place the famous passage in Book VI of Dichtung 
und Wabrheit. It is after the first feeling of love, love for Gretchen, 
that the young Goethe withdrew into the solitude of the forest where 
he was overcome by this feeling of pantheistic reverence: “GewiB, es ist 
keine schénere Gottesverehrung als die, zu der man kein Bild bedarf, 
die bloB aus dem Wechselgesprich mit der Natur in unserem Busen 
entspringt!” The source of this pantheism is young Goethe’s love for 
Gretchen as we can see from the continuation of his account: “. . . sie 
besuchte mich oft unter den Schatten meiner Ejichen,’ aber ich konnte 
sie nicht festhalten, und ich fiihlte einen gewaltigen Trieb, etwas Ahn- 
liches in der Weite zu suchen.” The first passage has often been com- 
pared with the monologue but not the second. 


From the time of his meeting Gretchen it was always love which 
intensified Goethe’s pantheistic feeling or at least induced him to give 
poetic expression to it. His love for Friderike gave impetus to his nature 
poetry. Now he actually felt the forces of spring (“Mailied”), later he 
used the myth of Ganymede to express his pantheistic yearning for being 
embraced by the “Alliebender Vater.” It is again love which is the 
source of some of the most beautiful expressions of Goethe’s early pan- 
theism in Werther. Many interpreters have pointed out the similarity 
between these passages and parts of the Wald und Héhle monologue 
without, however, recognizing love as their common basis. 


Goethe’s letters are perhaps still greater evidence of the fact that 
love widened his nature and strengthened the ties to others, to nature, 


™Cf. the corresponding outcry by Faust later in the scene: “Ich bin ihr nah, 
und wir’ ich noch so fern” (3332). 
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to God. His love for Friderike intensified his relatonship to others. 
She and her sisters, Goethe wrote to Katharina Fabricius on October 14, 
1770: “weckten in meinem Herzen jede schlafende Empfindung, jede 
Erinnerung an alles was ich liebe . . . enn man sich ganz fihlt, und still 
ist und die reinen Freuden der Lie®£ und Freundschaft genieBt, dann 
ist durch eine besondere Sympathi¢, jede unterbrochne Freundschaft, jede 
halb-verschiedne Zartlichkeit wieder auf einmal lebendig.” During the 
time of his love for Maximiliane La Roche, as Goethe wrote to Elisabeth 
Jacobi in February, 1774, “ist keine Branche meiner Existenz einsam.” 


His love for Lili provides us with the most important direct testi- 
mony for love as the source of his religious feeling. In a letter to Auguste 
zu Stolberg of January 1775 Goethe confessed unequivocally: “ ... wenn 
das Bild des Unendlichen in uns wiihlt . . . was ist das als Liebe!” Six 
months later, on August 4, he could write to Lavater: “ .. . ich bin 
eine Zeit her wieder fromm, habe meine Lust an dem Herrn, und sing 
ihm Psalmen davon du ehstens eine Schwingung haben sollst.” 


Goethe’s letters to Charlotte do not reveal any new feeling which 
could be considered a source for the first part of the monologue. He 
repeats the fundamental importance of love for his whole existence: 
“Die Liebe gibt mir alles und wo die nicht ist, dresch ich Stroh.” (July 22, 
1776.) Sweeping as this line appears out of the context, it was actually 
dictated by the artist Goethe, just as was the following remark that his 
love enabled him to see nature more beautifully: “ ... wo ich Sie recht 
lieb habe seh ich die Natur auch schéner.” (September 12, 1776.) On 
the whole, this love had an opposite effect on Goethe than his previous 
experience of love had. Instead of strengthening the ties to others and 
to nature, Goethe’s love for Charlotte isolated him: “Tu m/’as isolé dans 
le monde” (to Charlotte, August 21, 1784), a feeling which he had 
already expressed more than a year earlier a little less directly: “Mein 
inneres Leben ist bei dir, und mein Reich nicht von dieser Welt.” (To. 
Charlotte, April 16, 1783.) No wonder that also the close inner contact 
to nature disappeared from his love poetry of this period. Barker Fairley 
puts it even more vigorously: “In the Charlotte poetry the idea of nature, 
as Goethe knew it in Frankfurt, is as rigorously expunged as if it had 
never entered his mind.” * It is not the love for Charlotte but scientific 
studies which restored in Goethe the close ties to nature and through 
nature to God, so that he could say of himself: “... ich... suche das 
Géottliche in herbis et lapidibus.” (To Jacobi, June 9, 1785.) 


The Italian journey broke the unnaturalness of Goethe’s existence in 
Weimar and re-established in him the feeling of the oneness of his 


8 Op. cit., p. 117. It seems to me that this observation alone refutes his later con- 
tention that “the Charlotte spirit presides and broods over the whole passage [open- 
ing monologue of Wald und Héhle]” (p. 182) and that “Charlotte simply usurps the 
functions of the Erdgeist” (p. 184, cf. above p. 396). Textual parallels with the Char- 
lotte poetry, which Fairley refers to, appear to me as minor details when we consider 
the spirit of the first part of the monologue. 
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being. This feeling of totality of his nature is nothing fundamentally 
new when compared with his pre-Weimar time; Goethe simply had to 
find his true self again. Therefore he could write in the /talienische Reise 
with regard to his renewed work on Faust: “Da ich durch die lange Ruhe 
und Abgeschiedenheit ganz auf das Niveau meiner eignen Existenz zu- 
riickgebracht bin, so ist es merkwiirdig, wie sehr ich mir gleiche und 
wie wenig mein Innres durch Jahre und Begebenheiten gelitten hat.” 
(Rome, March 1, 1788.) The great yield of the Italian journey is that 
Goethe found himself again and that his whole nature became solidified. 
The Wiedergeburt which Goethe experienced in Italy has to be inter- 
preted in the true sense of the word. He regained what he had lost. 
Now enriched by the greater knowledge and insight of his maturer age 
he was able to draw the sum-total of his existence. This wisdom and the 
poetic style of the new Iphigenie have gone into the Wald und Hohle 
monologue. It is a fruit which had developed earlier, but had ripened 
in Italy. The monologue contains no fundamentally new ideas nor a 
new philosophy of life which must be ascribed exclusively to Italy. 


This short documentary account provides abundant evidence of the 
fact that the first part of the monologue is rooted in the pre-Weimar 
period, while the regeneration of Goethe in Italy merely enabled him 
to continue where he had begun, now on a maturer plane where he 
could express consciously and serenely what had always been the essence 
of his existence in relation to the world and to God. It was in the pre- 
Weimar period that love “gave him everything,” to put it in Faust’s 
words, love was the power which made him feel the oneness with all 
that existed in the world, while nature itself, when seen through the 
eyes of love, became the manifestation of God, the “Alliebender Vater,” 
to whom Goethe was drawn closer and closer. The tendency to achieve 
more and more clarification about himself in inner communication with 
others and with nature is also part of the fundamental nature of Goethe 
and did not originate in Italy. 

When it is recognized that the basic Lebensgefiihl expressed in the 
monologue is that of the young Goethe who wrote the Urfaust one gap 
which has been formed artificially between the earlier Faust scenes and 
the Wald und Hohle scene is filled. Another gap is closed when we 
recognize that the very root of this Lebensgefiibl, the experience of love, 
is also the same in both the young Goethe and the Faust of the Gretchen 
scenes. 


One line from Goethe’s letters quoted above: “ . . . wenn das Bild 
des Unendlichen in uns wiihlt . . . was ist das als Liebe!” reads like an 
interpretation of the Wald und Héhle monologue and has therefore been 
used as a motto for this article. What appears below the surface of this 
scene is plainly expressed by Faust in the scene Marthens Garten. The 
similarity between Faust’s pantheism in this catechization scene and that 
of the Wald und Héble monologue has been pointed out by others, 
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most strongly by Beutler, as was mentioned above. The similarity, how- 
ever, goes farther than has hitherto been observed. In both scenes love 
is the soil in which Faust’s pantheism is rooted. In order to make 
Gretchen understand in Marthens Garten what feelings lead up to his 
personal conception of God, Faust reminds her of their mutual love: 

Schau’ ich nicht Aug’ in Auge dir, 

Und drangt nicht » 

Nach Haupt und Herzen dir, 

Und webt in ewigem Geheimnis 

Unsichtbar sichtbar neben dir? 

Erfiill’ davon dein Herz, so groB es ist, 

Und wenn du ganz in dem Gefiihle selig bist, 


Nenn’ es dann, wie du willst, 

Nenn’s Gliick! Herz! Liebe! Gott! (3446 ff.) 
These lines are simply a poetic translation of the line “ . . . wenn das 
Bild des Unendlichen in uns wiihlt . . . was ist das als Liebe!” which 


appears again in another poetic form in the Wald und Héble monologue. 
The former emotional fervor has simply changed to calm reverence. 

This change is not great enough to consider the Faust of Wald und 
Hoble irreconcilable with the Faust of the scenes which Goethe wrote 
previously. The change is only natural when we consider the difference 
of the situations in the two scenes which we have just compared. Nor 
is the situation of the Wald und Hoble scene unnatural for a man like 
Faust whom we have seen in solitude before. We also know him as a 
man who has always yearned for closer contact with nature. He is 
further familiar to us as a person who is inclined to introspection. Love 


-has combined the two formerly divergent tendencies of cosmic yearning 


and introspection. Furthermore, we should expect that Faust would at 
some time contemplate the change which has come over him, that he 
would reflect about the significance of love for his whole existence. But 
Goethe had to reach Faust’s maturity, if not his age, before he could 
express this in the monologue and thus could fill a gap which had to 
remain open when he wrote the Gretchen scenes as a man so much 
younger in years than Faust was. By the same token that the monologue 
has been considered too mature in its serence contemplation to fit 
Faust’s personality, as we know it from the Urfaust, Goethe, when he 
wrote the Urfaust, could have been considered too young to be able 
to achieve a full characterization of the Faust of the Gretchen tragedy. 

If we take both parts of the Wald und Héhle monologue as a unit, 
as it should be, we can see, on the other hand, that the feeling of the 
young man was still very much alive in the mature poet at the time he 
wrote these verses. Faust’s inner conflict which becomes apparent in 
the contrast of the two parts of the monologue can be traced back to 
the Goethe of the time of his first genuine love, the love for Friderike. 
A passage in a letter to Salzmann written in Sesenheim at the end of 
June 1771 reads like an outline of the whole monologue, if we listen 
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to the conflicting feeling which it reveals and if we overlook the manner 
in which it is expressed: 

Sind nicht die Traume deiner Kindheit alle erfiillt? frag ich 
mich manchmal, wenn sich mein Aug in diesem Horizont von 
Gliickseligkeiten herumweidet; Sind das nicht die Feengarten 
nach denen du sich sehntest? — Sie sinds, sie sinds! Ich fiihl es 
lieber Freund, und fiihle da8 man um kein Haar gliicklicher ist, 
wenn man erlangt was man wiinschte. Die Zugabe! die Zu- 
gabe! ® die uns das Schicksal zu jeder Gliickseligkeit drein wiegt! 

For Faust the Zugabe is the companionship of Mephistopheles. 


The fundamental importance of love for Goethe’s whole life, far 
beyond the personal happiness which it gave him, is an acknowledged 
fact. Love plays the same important role in Goethe’s life-poem Faust, 
as has been shown by Paul Lorentz.’° If we see love as the drivin 
force behind the Wald und Héhle monologue, the latter becomes deeply 
anchored in the whole of the drama. In connection with this scene 
Lorentz reminds us of Goethe’s letter to Fritz Jacobi of May 10, 1812: 
“Man lernt nichts kennen, als was man liebt, und je tiefer und volistién- 
diger die Kenntnis werden soll, desto stirker, kraftiger und lebendiger 
muB8 Liebe, ja Leidenschaft sein.” This conviction of Goethe Lorentz 
applies to the Faust of the Wald und Hoéhle scene: “Gerade diese Art 
der Naturbetrachtung ist spater auch Faust zu eigen . . . Nicht um ein 
Sich-Einfiihlen, sondern um ein Sich-Einsfiihlen mit den andern Lebe- 
wesen der Natur handelt es sich. Das aber bedeutet: er ist durch Liebe 
mit ihnen verbunden zu einer Gemeinschaft, die ihren Lebensquell mit- 
einander in dem Einen hat, das menschlich anschaulich als Person Gott 
genannt wird —.”** But Lorentz does not recognize that Faust’s feeling 
of oneness with nature has grown out of his personal experience of 
love.'? 


This interpretation can further be confirmed by studies on Goethe’s 
religion. A book by Ermst Neubauer, Goethe's religidses Erleben,* 
which will shortly appear in the Goethe Bicentennial Studies of Indiana 
University, 1949, reads in part like an interpretation of the Wald und 
Héble monologue as we have presented it here, although the author 
never refers to this scene. He sees everywhere the close connection . 
between Goethe’s experiences of love and his religious feeling, from the 
Sturm und Drang to his old age. The quoted passages may speak for 
themselves. 


“Im Erlebnis der Liebe eint sich der Sturm und Drang des eige- 
nen Herzens mit der Erfahrung der geheimen Lebenskrafte am 
starksten und lebendigsten.“ (p. 14) 
® Emphasis mine. 
10“Die Idee der Liebe in Goethe’s ‘Faust’,” Goethe, V (1940), 286-296. 
11 Lorentz, op. cit., V, 289. 
12Cf. also my article “The Problem of Faust’s Salvation,” Part IV. 
18 Tiibingen, 1925. 
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“Dem jugendlichen Bekenntnis: ‘. .. Wenn das Bild des Unend- 
lichen in uns wiihlt, . . . was ist das als Liebe?’ . . . reihen wir 
das niichterne . . . Alterswort an: ‘Wer in sich recht ernstlich 
hinabsteigt, wird sich immer nur als Hilfte finden; er fasse 
nachher ein Madchen oder eine Welt, um sich zum Ganzen zu 
konstituieren, das ist einerlei.’ (Max. u. Refl. eth. X, 7o01.)” 
(p- 59-) 


“Solche Liebe kann in ihrem Kern das Erlebnis des Unendlichen 
in sich bergen, und dieses gibt dann diesen empirischen Liebes- 
beziehungen zwischen zwei Personen erst das volle Licht, den 
letzten Sinn und Wert.” (p. 69.) 


“Die Liebeserlebnisse zunichst werden, sofern sie iiberhaupt fiir 
Goethe schicksalhafte und dadurch symbolische Bedeutung ge- 
winnen, im Erlebnisakt der mystischen Intuition aus ihrer Tole. 
rung und der zufialligen Geselligkeitssphare herausgelést, ihres 
bloB empirischen Charakters entkleidet und, nach Fortfall aller 
zufalligen Bestimmtheit, in rein innerliche Erlebnisse umgewan- 
delt. Als Durchbruchs- und Spiegelerlebnisse kosmischer Sehn- 
sucht, Bedringung und Befriedigang werden sie alsdann in die 
Region der seelischen Notwendigkeit und kosmischen Wert- 
haftigkeit erhoben . . . Endlich aber erhalt die kosmische Sehn- 
sucht selber den Charakter eines Erlebnisses héchster Liebe.” 


(p. 61 f.) 


The interrelation of the experience of love and the experience of 
the secrets of the universe as manifestations of God is no doubt a 
fundamental part of Goethe’s Weltanschauung. Since its poetic expres- 
sion runs all through Goethe’s life and all through his life-poem Faust 
from the Urfaust scenes to the Chorus Mysticus, the Wald und Héhle 
monologue, if interpreted as an expression of the empirical-metaphysical 
experience of love, cannot be considered incongruous in the drama. For 
final confirmation we may refer this time not to a theologian but to a 
philosopher, Eduard Spranger, whose essay on “Goethes Weltanschau- 
ung” ** contains on the last two pages these summarizing sentences: 


“Wo Liebe ist, da ist auch Gott.” 


“In Goethes eigenem Leben . . . ist keine Liebe, die nicht 
von tiefer Frémmigkeit erfiillt gewesen wire. Jede Geliebte 
offenbart ihm etwas von den Geheimnissen des Universums. Jede 
wird ihm daher zum weltauslegenden Gleichnis.” 


“Nur eine Kraft ist es, die 


die Welt 
Im Innersten zusammenhilt: 
die von Gott ausstrahlende, Gottes unendliche Lebensfiille offen- 
barende Liebe. Sie ist kein bloBes Gleichnis mehr.” 


14 The central essay in the book of the same title, Leipzig, n. d., pp. 19-54. Spran- | 
ger does not refer to the Wald und Hohle monologue either. 
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A RE-VIEW OF FAUST’S LAST HOURS 


WALTER GAUSEWITZ 
University of Wisconsin 


Another discussion of Faust’s last hours on earth needs no defense, 
though it may appear to some that such a discussion must merely traverse 
a ground both frequently and well illuminated by illustrious commenta- 
tors both old and new. That is very true. And yet the very scene of 
action itself in these last hours, because it lies in the shadows of night 
and darkness, and because of its ideological concentration and conden- 
sation, invites anew a conjectural occupation and interpretative comment. 
There is so much in so little, so much that lies in the half-light of sug- 
gestion, that any reconsideration, though it be repetition by agreement, 
clarification by arrangement of interpretative perspective, and variation in 
adjustment and focus, can still be contributory. What is more, it can be 
contributory if only by evoking contradiction and objection. 

To reiterate the self-evident and often reiterated: Faust is a drama, 
it is a philosophic poem, it is the vehicle and repository of Goethe’s 
Weltanschauung in its metamorphosis to its final morphology in the last 
years of his life. This being so, it must equally hold that: 

1. Faust, the dramatic figure, is an individual and protagonist of a 

dramatic action. 


2. Faust is not only typical in the sense that a Lear or a Hamlet is 
pical, but more comprehensively representative of man, of 
mankind, of all men of good will. 


3. Faust is a poetic projection of Goethe, and as such living embodi- 
ment of the poet’s attitude toward life and the world. 


It goes without saying that these three aspects are intimately blended 
and fused in the last scene of Faust’s earthly hours. Any interpretation, 
therefore, of this scene cannot and should not emphasize one aspect to 
the detriment or neglect of others. The last scene, in such interpretation, 
must further and knit the dramatic theme. It must likewise take full 
cognizance of the representative quality. Not to do violence to these 
two aspects, any interpretation must, naturally, draw upon the thought 
world of Goethe in the last two decades of his life. Particularly pertinent 
to this scene is the thinking of Goethe as laid down and crystallized in 
his poetry under the caption Gott und Welt. 


To comment on the final scenes of Faust without taking into constant 
and full consideration such major poems as Prooemion (1816), Urworte, 
Orphisch (1817), Eins und Alles (1821), Vermichtnis (1829), is misdi- 
rected endeavor. Goethe has made contradictory statements elsewhere, 
in his letters, in his conversations, but there is no contradiction in the 
ultimate crystallization of his thought in these major poems. With these 
as a vantage point the final scenes of the drama are illuminated. 
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The action of these final scenes progresses in three main stages: Faust 
foreswears magic; Faust is confronted by Sorge and is blinded; Faust 
attains to and expresses wisdom’s ultimate conclusion in his last mono- 
logue at his last moment in life. 


Each of these three steps will show Faust as the dramatic character, 
as the representative of mankind, as the embodiment of Goethe’s thought- 
world. All three, as goes without saying, are intermeshed and intimately 
linked with one another in the advance of the dramatic action. 


The first stage in Faust’s ultimate clarity is introduced by the smoke 
and haze of the smoldering and charred embers of Philemon’s and 
Baucis’ dwelling, this brief monument to Faust’s last act of supremely 
egoistic individualism. This act represents the nadir in his relations with 
Mephistopheles, with Magie und Zauberspriiche and all they stand for. 
His previous deportment in his insatiable striving had by comparison 
more of the nature of a thoughtless unconcern, a disregard, if not a 
human helplessness, but was not a marked ruthlessness. Certainly the 
Gretchen experience — the only relationship resulting in tragedy, was 
not tinged with ruthlessness. But this last criminal deed, much as he 
would palliate and excuse it, both before and after, remains as criminal 
as it is irrevocable. 

But even it is not an absolute evil. In it lies the initial impulse for 
Faust’s rise to a new level on his way to clarity. For both before and 
after a voice within him will not be silenced: “Und wie ich’s sage, schim 
ich mich” — “DaB man zu tiefer, grimm’ger Pein Ermiiden muB8 gerecht 
zu sein” — “Mich im Innern, VerdrieBt die ungeduld’ge Tat” — “Ge- 
boten schnell, zu schnell getan.” 

This insistent voice within him is conscience. Goethe has character- 
ized and identified it in Vermdachtnis (1829!): 

Sofort nun wende dich nach innen, 

Das Zentrum findest du dadrinnen, 

Woran kein Edler zweifeln mag. 

Wirst keine Regel da vermissen: 

Denn das selbststandige Gewissen 

Ist Sonne deinem Sittentag. 
When man turns within himself this voice becomes effectively articulate. 
For the first time Faust is among men in a position of responsibility for 
others. Heretofore he has been or felt himself responsible only for 
himself and his person. He has had no vital concern for anyone who 


might stand in the path of his individualistic urge toward self-develop- 
ment. 


True enough, he has evinced deep remorse for the part his Daimon 
played in the tragedy of Gretchen:— “O, war’ ich nie geboren” — and 
he suffered des Vorwurfs bittre Pfeile. But only now does he begin to 
recognize the perversion of that urge within him for what it is, and a 
first-momentary flash of clarity lights up within him: it is the superman 
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in him that has summoned up Magie und Zauberspriiche in their full 
connotation. There must be other means with which to confront 
Anangke, which he has heretofore seen only as an irksome restraint, — 
“Jast’ges Fordern, strenges Sollen” (Eins und Alles). “Noch hab’ ich 
mich in’s Freie nicht gekampft.” (11403) 


It is here that Goethe’s genius shapes another motif lying in the 
tradition of the chap-book Faust and gives it a turn consonant with his 
urpose. The traditional Faust, in the face of death, regrets his pact 
with the devil — a death-bed regret arising from fear of retributive pun- 
ishment in a beyond. Goethe’s Faust too has a premonition of an end 
to his earthly days: “ein diistres Reimwort folgte — Tod.” (11401) He 
too regrets his pact, recognizing it for what it signifies. But with his 
Faustian nature he responds with a Faustian answer: “Noch hab’ ich mich 
ins Freie nicht gekampft” (11403) — noch ist es Tag, da riihre sich der 
Mann, Die Nacht tritt ein, wo niemand wirken kann.” (Divan, “Buch d. 
Spriiche.”) 

In this clarity of regretful understanding — it is not idle regret — 
Faust expresses his keen desire to rid himself of Magie und Zauberspriiche, 
the comprehensive symbols of his Ubermenschentum. But once he is 
willing to do this, finding aid solely within his human nature — “Stiind’ 
ich, Natur, vor dir ein Mann allein, Da war’s der Miihe wert, ein Mensch 
zu sein” (11406-7) — he thereby invites those forces to assert themselves 
which beset and haunt man everywhere. Against these forces he has 
been insulated by Magie und Zauberspriiche, which he now abjures. 


What is of special importance in regard to Faust as a representative 
of man in the wider sense, is that this traditional motif has undergone a 
transmutation in conformity with this purpose. The renunciation of the 
superman divests Faust the man of that which has veiled him in a haze 
of the non-real ever since he entered upon the province of “die groBe 
Welt.” The very set of symbols Goethe had employed for Faust’s ex- 
perience and development in that great world were infused with some- 
thing of the fantastic in their dreamlike quality. This statement can take 
nothing from their artistic validity. 


But to invest, to re-invest Faust with a natural, a human quality, to 
make him representative of mankind, participant of the common human 
lot, ein guter Mensch, called for a different world of symbols than 
those arising from the world of magic. These symbols are made possible 
once Faust foreswears magic and is willing to experience was der ganzen 
Menschheit zugeteilt (1770) without recourse to the accessories he once 
had summoned. This prepares the way for the second stage within the 
compass of this scene in Faust’s path to clarification. 


Goethe found these symbols in those universal and ubiquitous Furies 
that have ever haunted man and preyed upon him: Mangel, Schuld, Not 
and Sorge. Not all men are beset by all four at all times, but all are 
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subject to the one great ally of the other three — it is Sorge with the 
deadening burden of its importunately monotonous song. 


No sooner has Faust expressed his wish to be rid of magic as an 
accessory, than the sincerity of his revocation and renunciation is put 
to the practical test by the appearance of Sorge, emanating from the 
smoke of what had been perpetrated with the aid of magic and its con- 
notative sphere. Faust does not know this spectre, has not truly known 
her since his banning curse upon her. For, indeed, a curse upon her was 
implicit in that comprehensive curse culminating in a specific and ex- 
plicit curse upon hope and faith and patience (1605-6), those antidote 
forces summoned up within man as counterforce to Sorge. Faust had 
cursed them as opiates to striving. With the abjuring of magic he in a 
sense revokes his curse as well. Thus Sorge can now in all truth say: 
“Ich bin am rechten Ort” (11422), confronting Faust divested of magic. 


To understand the full nature of Sorge in its effects, we must go 
beyond the monotonously insistent burden of that spectre’s self-char- 
acterization. Sorge is no pure isolated abstraction, it is found only in 
conjunction with other constituents. It is bad or good, a malignant or 
benignant entity, depending upon its immediate origins and its ultimate 
effects. These facets of its nature are adumbrated by such words as 
Besorgnis, Besorgheit, Versorgung, Fiirsorge, and many compounds testi- 
fying to its source and effects. In this respect it can be said to share 
with Mephisto a place in a divine scheme. By itself it may be a negative 
force, as it characterizes itself, it may even be an emissary of Mephis- 
topheles. But it can be positive in its effects, as Mephistopheles is; it 
constitutes a test of man and is a proving ground. Faust shall prove 
himself in his reaction to this spectre, as he must prove himself in his 
bearing toward Mephisto—“ein guter Mensch in seinem dunklen Drange.” 


The immediate reaction of Faust to Sorge’s appearance is an under- 
standing resume of his life and development. This constitutes a taking 
of stock and a gradual winning through to perspective and balance. Faust 
is not lost in idle regret; on the contrary, he finds that life with its 
errors is good and is able to school and develop. It is noteworthy that 
Faust’s first response to Sorge parallels the thought in lines of Urworte, 
Orphisch and Vermichtnis, those two great poems of life and man of 
Goethe’s late years. 

Ich bin nur durch die Welt gerannt; 

Ein jed’ Geliist ergriff ich bei den Haaren, 
Was nicht geniigte, lieB ich fahren, 

Was mir entwischte, lieB ich ziehn (11, 433-6) 


Nicht einsam bleibst du, bildest dich gesellig, 

Und handelst wohl so wie ein andrer handelt: 

Im Leben ist’s bald hin — bald widerfillig, 

Es ist ein Tand und wird so durchgetandelt. 
(Urworte-Orph. Tyche) 
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Nun aber geht es weise, geht bedachtig (11, 440) 
GenieBe maBig Fill’ und Segen, 

Vernunft sei iiberall zugegen, 

Wo Leben sich des Lebens freut. 


Nach driiben ist die Aussicht uns verrannt; 
Tor wer dorthin die Augen blinzelnd richtet 
Sich-iiber Wolken seinesgleichen dichtet 

Er stehe fest und sehe hier sich um, 

Dem Tiichtigen ist diese Welt nicht stumm 
Was braucht er in die Ewigkeit zu schweifen 
Was er erkennt lat sich ergreifen (11442-7) 
Den Sinnen hast du dann zu trauen, 

Kein Falsches lassen sie dich schauen, 

Wenn dein Verstand dich wach erhialt, 

Mit frischem Blick bemerke freudig, 

Und wandle sicher wie geschmeidig, 

Durch Auen reichbegabter Welt. (V ermiachtnis) 

It is clear from this that Faust in a review of his life is aware of his 
Daimon. He is equally aware of the role that Tyche, most fortuitous 
chance, has played in his life and development. He is well on the way to 
seeing in proper perspective that other force in man’s destiny — Anangke, 
necessity and limitation. To see in this Anangke not a restraint from 
without, a last’ges Fordern, strenges Sollen (Eins und Alles), but to as- 
sume it from within, is a development still lying before Faust, heretofore 
characterized by heibem Wiinschen, wildem Wollen (Eins und Alles). 
He has, however, reached a point at which he takes upon himself and 
is willing to share man’s lot: 

Wenn Geister spuken, geh’ er seinen Gang. 

Im Weiterschreiten find’ er Qual und Gliick, 

Er, unbefriedigt jeden Augenblick. (11450-2) 
To recognize the power of Sorge but not to acknowledge that might, 
not to acquiesce to its prescription, but to strive on, to accept life’s 
constant deficiencies as a spur to activity — that is Faustian, that is 
human, that is Goethean. 

Faust gives the ultimate stamp to this acceptance of life by his 
willingness to cope with the challenge of Sorge without recourse to 
supernatural means — Nimm dich in acht, und sprich kein Zauberwort 
(11423). But in so doing he receives the full impact of a force pent up 
ever since that onetime banning curse upon Sorge and the subsequent 
pact with Mephistopheles. — He is blinded. 

This blinding is of a twofold nature. It is symbolical of physical 
debility. Faust’s groping gait indicates and underscores this. That too 
is a temptation tc be inactive, to pause in striving. But over and beyond 
this the puzzling words of Sorge in blinding Faust: 

Die Menschen sind im ganzen Leben blind, 
Nun, Fauste, werde du’s am Ende! (11497-8) 
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must have a wider and deeper meaning than that of mere physical in- 
firmity. For men are not physically infirm throughout life, though it 
is true that they are subject to human infirmity. No one knew this 
better than Goethe from keen personal experience. 


This particular form of blindness is the very one that Faust had 
banned just as he had banned Sorge with his comprehensive curse upon 
life. Now that he will not be any other than man in nature, a counter- 
force, positive in its nature, asserts itself in opposition to this negative 
blindness. Goethe in Urworte-Orphisch has identified this benign blind- 
ness as a factor in man’s destiny — it is Elpis — Hope. It encompasses 
the associative complements to Hope: Faith and Patience, once the ob- 
jects of Faust’s curse as opiates and sedatives to activity and striving. 


Activity without these auxiliaries is eminently brave but austere. 
This form of blindness to the present sees in anticipation a goal and 
achievement of the future realized in the undertaking of the present. 
It is the antithetic polar positive reaction to the negative force of Sorge. 
It is the vis movens basic to man’s striving. This form of blindness to 
the present causes a light within to shine the brighter: Allein im Innern 
leuchtet belles Licht. This positive reaction, at complete variance with 
Sorge’s intent — mit Verwiinschung — lies within the divine scheme: 

In seinem Namen der den Glauben schafft 
Vertrauen, Liebe, Tatigkeit und Kraft. (Prooemion) 

Faust shares this benign blindness, together with the curse of Sorge, 
with mankind in his assumption of man’s natural lot. It is an auxiliary 
to striving. In ultimate analysis the brave words: “im Weiterschreiten 
find? er Qual und Gliick,” stemming from Faust’s understanding of the 
nature of life: Er unbefriedigt jeden Augenblick, are not imbued with 
any high degree of kindling warmth, brave as they are. But Faust’s shar- 
ing in this universal blindness of human kind makes him representatively 
human. The literature of life and man is replete with references to the 
role that Elpis plays as a factor in human destiny, e. g., Pandora’s box, 
Dante, Pope (Hope springs eternal), Schiller (noch am Grabe pflanzt 
er die Hoffnung auf). Hope makes man blind to the extent that he sees 
a successful project underway though it may be his own grave in the 

. Without this form of blindness striving may well be a Spartan 
exercise in self-development. It is Hope in conjunction with Faith and 
Patience that makes of striving the positive response to the negative curse 
of Sorge. 

In this positive response there is for Faust the possibility of further 
advance in his progress toward clarity. At the same time it initiates the 
tragedy of Faust, the individual and dramatic protagonist, and Faust, the 
representative of man. 

Faust’s immediate reaction to this inner light is one of eager and in- 
tensified activity, however, since his encounter with Sorge and his ensuing 
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blindness. What this new direction is, becomes clear from his last great 
monologue. 

In this monologue we are witness to this new direction in Faust’s 
progress toward clarity as it unfolds before us incrementally in rapidly 
successive flashes of illumination and new discernment. Faust is as ever 
committed undeviatingly to striving. That is, as the Lord in the Pro- 

e in Heaven knew, primary and basic to any liberation and redemp- 
tion. Faust has been dimly aware of this. 

But striving must be sublimated beyond a striving for a mere self- 
development and self-expansion. The debt and obligation to life for a 
development through life and contact with it is repaid if the results of 
development are imparted and made available to others. With that, striv- 
ing takes on new and higher meaning. Every activity emanating from 
such purpose and with such a goal is fruitful. Such activity is truly 
creative. To be creative, to take part in the creative process, is to be 
free — tatig-frei — of life’s seeming inertia. 

To activate the inert and stagnant swampland, to make it fruitful, to 
transform it into a basis for creative activity (tétig-frei) for others, now 
and yet to come, is to participate in the great creative process. This 
creative process is eternal, a part of the being in each new becoming. 

This understanding causes Faust to envision a society of millions, not 
secure but potentially free to be creative in constant struggle, thus par- 
ticipating in a furtherance of the creative process. In such a society, 
himself participating in common endeavor, not remote or aloof from it, 
a man among men, Faust feels, in the human blindness of hope, he could 
be contented. That he is mistaken, is blind, in thinking this will satisfy 
him is clear, or we do not know him and do not know humankind en- 
dowed with a Faustian nature. 

But nevertheless his blindness makes him see such an eventuality as 
coming to pass, and to a moment of such event he feels he might have 
cause to say: “Verweile doch, du bist so schén.” In uttering these almost 
forgotten and supposedly fateful words he takes us by surprise and no 
doubt Mephisto as well. To any disbelieving ear there follows the 
emphatic 


“Im Vorgefiihl von solchem hohen Gliick 
GenieB ich jetzt den héchsten Augenblick. 
And in saying this Faust sinks back in death. This constitutes the end of 
the tragedy: der Tragédie zweiter Teil. 

Faust is a tragedy not because of Faust’s death. It goes without 
saying that death as such is not tragic. It certainly is not so at a time 
of life far exceeding man’s normal span. The end of Faust’s days on 
earth is tragic because it comes when he can say: “GenieB ich jetzt den 
héchsten Augenblick.” It is, however, once again to be emphasized here 
that Faust dies not because but just as he makes the statement. There is 
no causal relationship — die Zeit wird Herr. 
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Furthermore, the drama is not a tragedy because Faust loses his wager. 
He does not in fact do so. To maintain that he does is to hear the words; 
Verweile doch, etc., as Mephisto hears them and would have them heard 
and interpreted. It may well be that Goethe overestimated the perspica- 
city of a large body of readers. He certainly opened an inviting door 
to misinterpretation by echoing the very words that hark back to the 
pact scene and the famous wager. But these very words underscore by 
contrast of circumstances and meaning that the wager has not been lost. 
At the same time we can disregard the potential: diirft’ ich sagen. 


It is particularly here that we, with some measure of hesitancy, 
retread a well-worn ground so thoroughly traversed by classic Faust 
commentators both old and new in reviewing the pact and wager. 


First of all, there was no wager in Heaven, though Mephisto may 
have offered one. — As to the wager between Faust and Mephisto, it is 
idle and futile to speculate legalistically on the terms of a contract or 
wager, the exact wording of which we do not know. That must remain 
a matter of conjecture. The only terms we can postulate with some cer- 
tainty are the traditional ones offered by Mephisto (the old Faustbuch 
tradition was here very specific in the terms of the agreement): 


Ich will mich hier zu deinem Dienst verbinden, 
Auf deinen Wink nicht rasten und nicht ruhn; 
Wenn wir uns driiben wiederfinden, 

So sollst du mir das Gleiche tun. (1656-9) 

It is probably safe to assume that the pact contained these lines 
verbatim. They are the ones that give Mephisto a right to Faust in a 
hereafter, and to these he can point after Faust’s death: “Ich zeig ihm 
rasch den blutgeschriebnen Titel” (11613). — The rest of the pact may 
have contained terms in the spirit of the wager, lines 1692-1706. If the 
pact contained such words or terms embodying the spirit and intent of 
the wager offered by Faust immediately preceding the pact-wager they 
are invalidated because they have not been met by either party to the 
pact in keeping with the spirit and meaning of the wager. So much for 
the pact. 

The spirit of the wager turned about two terms offered by Faust: 

“1, Werd’ ich beruhigt je mich auf ein Faulbett legen. 

2. Kannst du mich mit GenuB betriigen 


then I have lost. The proof that you have won shall lie in my saying to 
the barest fleeting moment of such pleasures of life you in your miscon- 
ception of man’s lofty spiritual urge may offer: ‘Verweile doch, du bist 
so schén’.” 

The spirit in which this wager is offered must, however, in all fair- 
ness be seen in the light of the surrounding utterances. It is from this 


atmosphere that the wager took shape. It would include Faust’s compre- 
hensive curse upon life’s illusions as he sees them at the time (ll. 1587- 
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1605) and the statement of conviction about the instability and vanity 
of life (ll. 1678-1687). 

It becomes increasingly clear from the whole action of the drama 
that the terms of the wager have not been met. If any wager was lost, 
it was another one, the spirit of which is: “life by its very nature can 
offer no satisfaction. That is so true that if I, Faust, express satisfaction 
with one fleeting moment or fraction of life, then I have already stag- 
nated, become static, paused in striving, have lost my independent self 
and become slave to something. Wie ich beharre, bin ich Knecht. Then 
I am not free in any event, and might as lief be enslaved to you.” 


But, of course, this all is not incorporated in the wager with Me- 
phistopheles. (In a sense it would be a wager of Faust with himself against 
life.) But if this statement of attitude was implied in the wager concern- 
ing Augenblick, then it is voided on a misconception of terminology. 
The world of sport — the native province of wagers and bets — would 
rule this out as a catch-bet or stand-off. It turns about the meaning of 
Augenblick — to be legalistic in our turn. When Faust uses the same 
word at the end of his days it has a meaning, is used in a meaning, utterly 
different from its onetime import. Where he once had regarded the 
moment as something static in life, even though brief, nevertheless a 
separate fragment of being (Sei) he now sees in it something dynamic, 
a becoming (Werden). It is in itself both a being and a becoming. And 
it is impossible to lose freedom in expressing satisfaction with it, to be- 
come static (beharren) in losing oneself to a dynamic something which 
is in essence part of an eternal process divinely creative. 

Dann ist Vergangenheit bestindig, 

Das Kiinftige voraus lebendig, 

Der Augenblick ist Ewigkeit. (Vermiachtnis) 
In this sense the same poem can say: 

Am Sein erhalte dich begliickt! 

Das Sein ist ewig. 

In this sense the moment is not a mechanical measure of a fraction 
of time. It is a mode of eternal existence, but as such a transience and 
ascendence to the ultimate in the divine creative process. To this crea- 
tiveness Faust can say: “Du bist so schon,” for der Augenblick ist Ewig- 
keit. 

With this understanding the zwei Seelen in Faust are one. He who 
had sought to bridge the cleft between the two souls in him, to participate 
in the divine creative process by violence, by occult and esoteric means 
to project himself expansively into the inner fissure of creation — had 
sought such participation in regions other than natural life — now finds 
the dualism solved and synthesized within him. The solution is this: 
to participate as natural man of good will and purpose among men in 
purposeful, fruitful activity: geselle dich zur kleinsten Schar. He who 
has sought the infinite, now finds that infinite in the “finite.” To antici- 
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pate and prepare even higher levels of creativeness for men of good will 
and purpose yet to come — edlen Seelen vorzufiihlen — that is emblematic 
of the divine and makes such activity imperishable. 

Es kann die Spur von meinen Erdetagen 

Nicht in Aonen untergehn. (11583-4) 
because such trace is a transcendence toward ever higher levels in the 
creative process. 

Denn edlen Seelen vorzufiihlen 

Ist wiinschenswertester Beruf (Vermichtnis) 


Im Vorgefiihl von solchem Gliick 
GenieB ich jetzt den héchsten Augenblick. (11585-6) 


That is the supreme and highest level of clarity to which Faust at- 
tains on earth. It is a level arrived at by slow progress, but bound to 
follow the first great expression of resignation: So bleibe denn die Sonne 
mir im Riicken! (4715), already foretelling Faust’s eventual renunciation 
of magic and his subsequent brave acceptance of life with its deficiencies. 
From this acceptance of life it was but a short step to this last eager em- 
brace of life. 

That Faust should die just in the first and only moment of happiness 
in life is tragic. It is tragic for Faust in a representative sense that the 
hero should die at a time when finally his powers and faculties could be 
turned to the benefit of his fellow men, whatever province his gifts might 
activate. 

But Goethe has mitigated the tragedy by viewing and shaping it sub 
specie aeternitatis and carried the action, as foreseen in the Prologue in 
Heaven, beyond Faust’s last and highest level of earthly discernment and 
understanding. For this understanding is a partial one, a pale vision of 
the possibilities lying before him and all men when the loftiest terrestrial 
vision, an Augen-blick, shall become an Er-dug-nis. 

Die Lampe harrt der Flamme die entziindet 
(Urworte-Orphisch ) 
This comes to pass through an amor dei in the double and full meaning 
of the term, a meaning which includes for Goethe the all-embracing and 
activating eros as well as agape in which sich aufzugeben ist Genuf. (Eins 
u. Alles) 


GOETHE AS A SCIENTIST 
A PROBLEM IN HISTORICAL METHOD 


HEeEtricu MEYER 
Mublenberg College 


Among the dozen books on Goethe’s science that have been written 
by eminent specialists in the sciences involved, Sir Charles Sherrington’s 
is the only one which is on the whole negative. Others, like Helmholtz, 
Heisenberg, Agnes Arber, equally prominent as specialists in their fields 
of physics or plant morphology, take an entirely different view. We 
might conclude therefore that Goethe’s position is disputed and let it go 
at that. But we do want to know whether Goethe was as great a botanist 
as Dr. Arber thinks, or as hopeless a scientist as Sir Charles estimates. 
If we tried to arrive at a judgement on the basis of authority, we should 
have to weigh the opinion of an eminent physiologist against the opinion 
of one of the greatest morphologists. Since Goethe is generally known 
for his morphology, we might think more of the opinion of Dr. Arber 
who should be better able to assess the significance of a predecessor than 
a man working in a defferent field. But do we have to depend on author- 
ity? Is it all a matter of opinion? 


The conflict of opinions poses an extraordinarily interesting problem 
in historical research, the evaluation of estimates. If wee look at Goethe 
as we look at Darwin we make a fundamental mistake. Darwin could 
name Goethe among his earliest predecessors, but we cannot appreciate 
the relative historical position of Goethe, who published his scientific 
works half a century before Darwin, unless we are willing to engage in: 
much and often tedious research into the history of biology, and unless 
we are able to eliminate from our thought not only Darlington, de Mol, 
Muller, Goldschmidt, Morgan, Weismann, Mendel, and Darwin, but 
also all the other scientists who worked between the late eighteenth 
century and the middle of the nineteenth. This is quite obviously a 
problem in abstraction requiring a special aptitude entirely different 
from the aptitudes that make for a great scientist. The ability to see the 
past in terms of the past rather than in relation to the present, or in some 
other more recent period, is neither inherited nor acquired without effort. 


It is here that histories of science written by creative scientists often 
fall down. When Sachs wrote his History of Botany in 1875, he could 
not but judge the past in terms of his own concept of botany. He was 
later to think of hormones, but they were not yet accepted theory in 
those years. If, therefore, a botanist of the seventeenth or eighteenth 
century had suggested hormones or something on that order, Sachs would 
not have paid any attention to this suggestion, which might have looked 
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like a phantastic superstition. Thus, the present standard always limits 
our understanding of the past. This is the more the case as a scientist is 
active and creative in his special field, for the more passionately he is 
devoted to his work, the less open-mindedly will he enter upon notions 
that have nothing to do with his line of thought. Thus it has come about 
that scientists who would never be so foolish as to judge their contemp- 
oraries on superficial knowledge or to publish findings made on vague 
and incomplete evidence will think it enough to apply common sense to 
the scientists of another generation and to judge them naively and un- 
historically in terms of their value for the present. 


To judge Goethe in terms of modern doctrines would, of course, 
be as unwise as to evaluate Darwin in terms of Darlington, or Kepler in 
terms of Heisenberg. Nobody accepts Kepler as a whole in our day, but 
we must know that we should hardly have achieved our day without 
Kepler. Nobody need take over Goethe’s theories today, but we would 
not have reached the biology of our day without those theories. 


This sounds like a bold thesis, but it can be easily proven by strictly 
historical methods. All we need to do is investigate the reception of 
Goethe by his contemporaries and successors. It does not matter at all 
what a present-day scientist thinks about Goethe’s value because he is 
not the one benefited; he has long passed the historical situation in which 
Goethe’s hypotheses were significant. But if the leading scientists of the 
early nineteenth century confessed themselves indebted to Goethe, then 
Goethe must have had scientific importance. That is the fundamental 
principle of historical research and one which few scientists can acquire 
when they casually venture into history. 


If then we want to go further than a mere enumeration of opinions, 
if we want to see how Goethe influenced his successors, new problems 
arise which, again, are hard for the scientist to solve, but relatively easy 
for the historian. That is the problem of semantics. Roughly said, that 
entity which was called an “inferiority complex” in the immediate past 
and which was given a negative sign was for centuries not recognized 
as a weakness, a fault, a condition, a problem, but as a major Christian 
virtue and called “meekness” or “modesty”. That which was called by 
Linné a “seed” was later discovered to be substantially different from 
a seed and called a “spore.” It is by no means obvious that the identity 
of the name “seed” precluded Linné from distinguishing between actual 
seeds and the spores of a fern. But the mere fact that Goethe set down 
that the so-called seeds of a fern were not seeds, but something essentially 
different, was in itself a step forward. Thus we note that estimating a 
scientist of the past requires the examination not only of his reception 
by contemporaries and successors, but his relative position with regard 
to his great predecessors. 

If now we consider some of the concrete achievements of Goethe, 
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we will keep in mind his predecessors, his contemporaries and the follow- 
ing generation or two of scientists. But we will also keep in mind that 
we may overlook important facts because we are not aware of their 
significance even today. To cite just one example: Goethe grew plants 
under differently colored plates of glass and watched their behavior; he 
was the first to do this, but is was not until the end of the nineteenth 
century that this type of research became meaningful because not until 
then did one know enough about Chlorophyll to pose sensible questions. 
If, to bring up an even more recent matter, Penicillin had not been dis- 
covered, anti-biotics would not have become so quickly popular. It was 
only during the last war that work at the Boyce Thompson Institute 
showed an anti-biotic action of pepper extract. Is it not surprising then 
to find in Goethe’s diary under April 14, 15 and 16, 1786, minute des- 
criptions of experiments made with mushroom extracts (Boletus sp.) as 
having reduced microbe activity in his test jars and glasses, or that, on 
another day, he noted down a similar effect from the addition of pepper 
extract? One need only to read the pages and pages of notes and then 
look at the drawings of specimens to see how erroneous it is to deny 
Goethe’s scientific objectivity. No theory is introduced at all; he watches 
his infusions from day to day and keeps an accurate record; he could 
not and did not want to evaluate the findings to build up a premature 
theory. Similar notes exist on the behavior of seeds, on the life cycles of 
various butterflies, which he bred, dissected, watched in all their stages, 
etc. One need only try, then, to find comparable notes among the 
scientists of his day. Goethe was not the first great microscopist, but he 
was one of the most skillful and successful observers of his day. 


The fact that he wanted to investigate changes of forms and, if 
possible, arrive at some conclusion as to the underlying forces or the 
determining circumstances of such change was a handicap to his success. 
For nobody else was working in that field. Thus it was he who established 
morphology. It later developed that a somewhat earlier physiologist had 
worked along similar lines, Caspar Friedrich Wolf (1733-1794), and 
Goethe was eager to acknowledge this predecessor because in his solitary 
position he took courage from such findings. Dr. Agnes Arber, the 
author of two leading books on monocotyleda, has always named Goethe 
among her illustrious predecessors, though she, a modern, is, of course, 
aware that Goethe could not with the microscope of his day and in the 
solitary mode of his studies achieve what modern science by the collec- 
tive effort of another hundred and sixty years has achieved. But when 
she translated and introduced Goethe’s Metamorphosis (Chronica Botan- 
ica and Stechert-Hafner, 1945), even she made, among hundreds of cor- 
rect historical estimates, one unhistorical observation. She says that the 
modern scientist would consider it his duty to check up on all the work 
previously done. She intimates that Goethe fell down in this respect. 
We need not advert to the many recent cases of dubious authorship or 
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to the simultaneous discovery of Mendel’s writings by three independent 
researchers; we can in Goethe’s own field of morphology find an admir- 
able example that modern rigorousness was entirely unknown in those 
days when neither abstracts nor large libraries were available. 


In 1805 appeared the greatest floristic work of its period, the Flore 
Frangaise of Lamarck and DeCandolle. In it, the new edition of an earlier 
work by Lamarck, DeCandolle noted five times an instance of such mor- 
phologically bivalent phenomena as petals or sepals permeated with 
chlorophyll and therefore resembling leaves, or of leaves becoming tinted 
with the coloring of the flower. He did not know of Goethe then. A 
decade later, Robert Brown, after whom the Brownian movement is 
named, discussed such problems with DeCandolle in France without 
realizing that they were all known to his interlocutor. When DeCandolle 
published some more in this field, Brown felt it necessary, as late as 1821, 
to assert his priority. In other words, the two greatest botanists of that 
time, a Scot and a French Swiss, did not know about their predecessors, 
even in their own field, to which Wolf at least had given distinction as 
a member of the Russian Academy. 


One fact should already be clear from this controversy. If two 
specialists could vie for priority in 1821, the point of departure, the 
original comprehensive theory which Goethe put down in 1790, cannot 
have been so fantastic as a modern scientist might think. The idea must 
have had significance in its day. It was, indeed, not until after the 1830's 
when the discussion between Geoffroy St. Hilaire and Cuvier took place 
in the French Academy that the whole significance of these matters came 
to light in the question about the origin of the species. The standard 
textbook, the official French text on botany, was thereafter written by 
Auguste de Saint-Hilaire in 1841, entitled Legons de Botanique. There 
are scores of references to Goethe; for only now he became understood 
in all of his implications; for only now science had caught up with him. 
When investigators of the rank of Alexander von Humboldt, whose name, 
together with that of Bonpland, is known to every botanist and to many 
other scientists, could say that they were immeasurably enriched by 
Goethe’s scientific suggestions, they knew what they meant. And Hum- 
boldt, in gratitude, dedicated to Goethe his first great work on plant 
geography, the first fruit of his long expedition to Central and South 
America. 


One might claim for Goethe that he was the first ecologist, the first 
to make experiments of the sort that within the last decade Clausen, Keck 
and Hiesey have made at various altitudes in California when he trans- 

rted seeds and cuttings of Alpine plants to lower altitudes or when he 
took Italian seeds to Germany. It was not a horticultural entertainment; 
he actually wanted to test the effect of environment on the habits of 
plants. Thus it is quite understandable that he could express some ex- 
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tremely sound hypotheses about various plant families which he studied. 
One of the most brilliant statements about this question is among his 
notes on the genus Rosa. As we all know, this genus, as do many other 
rosaceous plants, excels by a great variability. Goethe, therefore, went so 
far as to ask whether the term “genus” could be used here in the same 
sense in which we apply it to members of other plant genera that have 
little tendency to mutate or to vary. This part of Goethe’s work has never 
as yet been investigated fully, because only in our own day have the 
techniques caught up with the question. When Darlington investigates 
the hereditary significance not only of the chromosomes, but of the 
“environmental” cytoplasm, we are approaching the point where Goethe’s 
ideas can become meaningful. Nor need we overlook that the leading 
geneticist of the Netherlands, de Mol, is ready to say at the end of his 
standard work on bulbous plants and their “somatic mutation” that we 
still do not have an explanation that says very much more than that it is 
“Life” itself which is responsible. When thus Goethe tried to probe this 
problem by thouroughly scientific means and with a careful distinction 
between observed and hypothetical aspects, he need indeed not be de- 
prived of the well-earned title of the first modern biologist. For Goethe 
was the first to comprehend the interrelation of morphological and 
physiological factors. 


Maurice Hocquette, our contemporary French colleague, wrote a 
rather critical booklet, entitled Les fantaisies botaniques de Goethe 
(Lille 1946), which brings in its last two chapters Goethe’s theoretical 
conclusions into relation with contemporary morphological theory, in- 
cluding that of Dr. Agnes Arber; but notwithstanding his generally 
critical attitude he does not overlook that in the realm of theory no final 
agreement has ever been reached anywhere, and thus he points out that 
a just estimate of Goethe can only come from a correct insight into the 
historical situation of botany in the late eighteenth century. 


However, Goethe did not stop with botany. He applied the same 
biological viewpoint to comparative anatomy. There was a time when 
much was made of the intermaxillary or premaxillary bone in man. It 
was thought that man did not possess that bone and that therefore there 
was a definite gap between him and other seemingly similar mammals. 
Goethe discovered the principle of analogy and homology that deter- 
mined the pre-Darwinian discussion of evolution. The existence of the 
bone had been previously asserted, though just as unsuccessfully, by 
Vicq d’Azyr in France, as Goethe was, again, quite ready to acknowledge 
when learning of the fact. Goethe lacked vanity altogether and was not 
concerned with priority or independence, but with the fact as such. 
Here the problem was simple enough, one should think, but it is for 
this very reason an excellent example of his biological reasoning. Goethe 
arrived at the discovery by means of a scientific hypothesis, which in- 
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troduced into biological thought the concept of function and, indeed, 
of organism, a concept which made possible an advance in prehistoric 
research and in the study of abnormalcies. He was fully aware of these 
implications, because he himself arrived at the problem by way of geology 
and petrifacts. 

He found that the upper incisors existed in practically all the higher 
mammals that he investigated and that these teeth were lodged in a 
characteristic bone, the premaxillary bone. Man, too, has these teeth. 
How could he have the teeth if he did not have the bone in which they 
are lodged? If the bone had disappeared how could he have preserved 
the teeth? And since the teeth and the bone seem thus functionally 
interdependent on the one hand and since there is complete analogy 
between man and the other mammals on the other hand, how could the 
bone be zot there? It must be there. Thus he collected skulls and, having 
taken several courses in anatomy under leading anatomists of the period, 
among whom Loder was one of the most prominent, he was able to 
approach the problem as an expert. After many samples, one finally 
turned up which distinctly showed the sutures between the premaxillary 
bone and the upper jaw bones. The hypothesis, which in itself had been 
sound enough, was now proven by observation. Today, that would end 
the issue, since a photograph would convince everyone concerned. Then, 
when one had to rely on drawings, doubt could easily arise; for a little 
extra shading by the draftsman could falsify any fact. Thus the most 
prominent expert on comparative anatomy, Camper, in the Netherlands, 
rejected Goethe’s findings. A great shock to Goethe in that year 1784! 
But “Science” was wrong, and Goethe proved to be right. 


However, the experience had unhappy consequences. Goethe came 
to distrust established scientists because of their superciliousness and 
conservatism. When he began to investigate Newton’s Optics he came 
to the conclusion that Newton was wrong. The mistake can easily be 
explained by the circumstances of his discovery of colored shadows, 
complementary colors, and other questions of physiological optics. No- 
body who has seriously studied the problem, from Helmholtz to Heisen- 
berg, has ever denied that Goethe’s observations are absolutely unim- 
peachable, though all physicists are forced to admit that his theory of 
light is less acceptable than Newton’s. One simply can get further with 
Newton than with Goethe, who rejected the quantitative analysis of the 

ctrum. Science has therefore adopted the Newtonian principle and 
left Goethe and Aristotle behind. But that part is, though it loomed 
extremely large in Goethe’s mind, of lesser significance today than it 
seemed then; for since we have an understanding of phenomenology and 
know that colors as sense data have as much of an existence as colors in 
terms of mathematical symbols, the controversy has lost its meaning. And 
it was with the sense data that Goethe was primarily concerned. Nobody 
but Sherrington has so far overlooked the fact that Goethe became 
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thereby the originator of physiological optics. Johannes Miiller (1801-58) 
was the leading exponent of the new school of neuro-physiology, the 
first to explain how a color sensation can be produced by a blow on the 
retina, but also first to acknowledge that he continued where Goethe 
had established the foundations. The next step forward was made by 
Helmholtz, who again was ready to give Goethe his full due. It is simply 
impossible to deny Goethe the rank of a scientist when the leading 
scientists in various fields acknowledged him as their chief predecessor. 
The best discussion of this problem appeared in Dialectia [3(1949) 
236 ff.]: A Bernays, Zur Frage des Lichtsinns. 


Here we might now stop, for the original plan has been carried out. 
We have seen that Goethe seen by his contemporaries and immediate 
successors is an entirely different figure from the Goethe seen by an 
authority of our own day, who has not gone deeply enough either into 
Goethe’s own notes and publications or into the exigencies of historical 
research. But we might take the limits now and extrapolate for a moment 
beyond the known facts. 


Lysenko has been much in the news of late, though his physiological 
theory about growth and development has hardly been mentioned by 
his attackers. Yet in this field, Lysenko stands by no means disproved, 
but has as his predecessors the research of Klebsch in Jena, Molisch in 
Vienna, Goebel in Munich, and Krenke in St. Petersburg, four of the 
giants of scientific botany. Every gardner knows that he prunes the vegeta- 
tive growth of a tree in order to induce its reproductive phase, that 
therefore there is a functional relationship between the growth stage and 
the flowering and fruiting or seeding tage. Before the arrival of genetics, 
all theory had to start with this situation, which, of course, concerns also 
the relationship of the individual plant in its specific environment with 
the plant species under different environments. It includes the time 
dimension which is absent from some cytological research. It does not 
presume a mechanism of hypothetical genes or observable chromosomes 
nor does it exclude chemical impulses transmitted by the larger environ- 
ment to the cytoplasm, which forms the immediate and interacting 
environment of the cell nucleus. It is a field for thorough investigation 
and not tied up with any particular hypothetical system of genetic 
behavior. 

This Goethe first discovered. The Metamorphosis which he pub- 
lished in 1790 was to be a preliminary study on morphology, to be 
supplemented by physiological research. The latter saw print, partly 
in Goethe’s own scientific journal, which appeared in the second decade 
of the nineteenth century and had among its contributors some of the 
leading scientists of the day, and partly only in the Weimar edition, 
which was published during the last decades of the last century and 
during the first two decades of the present. Goethe was struck by the 
observation that asexual propagation seemed as natural and successful 
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as, and in some cases even more successful than, sexual reproduction. He 
knew that some plants spread entirely by vegetative propagation, for 
instance, the Sweet Flag, of which Darwin said nobody had yet seen a 
seed, though it circles the Northern Hemisphere. While other botanists 
and biologists in those days made varied assumptions on “refined” plant 
saps to explain the transition from vegetative growth to developmental 
propagation, from the individual’s leafy stage to the concern of the 
species or genus, sexual survival, Goethe began to observe the relationship 
between leaf and flowering and fruiting part. It was not primarily a 
morphological concern, it was above all a concern with the nature of 
all plants, that which he called symbolically the Urpyanze, which might 
best be translated as “Plant-as-Such,” and which we today mean when 
we speak of Plant Physiology or Biology of Flowering Plants. 


He collected an infinite wealth of observations and organized them 
into a theory that principally states the dominance of the vegetative 
phase over the reproductive phase. It was in this connection that the 
absence of seeds in mosses and ferns impressed him. Nobody knew as 
yet, and nobody was to know until well into the nineteenth century, 
what pollination meant; nobody had yet observed the common factors 
in flowering plants and spore-bearing plants; nobody knew as yet what 
toward the end of the nineteenth century came to be known about 
bacteria and parasitic microbes, about their cell division and their fertiliza- 
tion or union of nuclei. Yet he, Goethe, by reasoning cautiously from the 
experimental and observational data on hand, managed to set up a bio- 
logical hypothesis that contained some of the actual results of modern 
morphology without contradicting the results of modern genetics re- 
search. He could explain by his principle of Steigerung (staggering, 
enhancement), of variability, of generic persistency, and of metamor- 
phosis or transition (from vegetative to reproductive stage with con- 
comitant morphological changes) such diverse facts as hedge rose and 
double tulips, coxcomb and water sprout, fern spores and the unfolding 
of the cotyleda in a bean; he could at the same time take account of 
individual variation and aberration or of the origin of new plants in the 
course of prehistoric and historic times. He contradicted no fact. He had 
created therefore a scientific hypothesis that could become immeasurably 
fruitful for several generations and that may yet contain hidden possibil- 
ities. For no other biological hypothesis has ever been set up that has the 
same richness of references and the same simplicity. 


After reading Maurice Hocquette’s treatment of modern morphol- 
ogy or after studying Dr. Arber’s work on Gramineae or other mono- 
cotyleda, one cannot but be surprised that a poet created in the late 
eighteenth century theories that have remained fruitful to our own day, 
quite apart from the actual observations which he first made and which, 
of course, cannot be gainsaid. All theories are tentative and will, in time, 
be superseded by others that include more of the facts meanwhile dis- 
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covered. Goethe’s theory has so far withstood time. That is his strength 
and his weakness. For a more limited theory, that would long have been 
contradicted by successive generations of students, might have had a 
more striking effect on his contemporaries than a theory which is so 
comprehensive that it is almost like the Odyssey, unaging and new 
to every new generation. But we can understand why Goethe did not 
see a conflict between his work as a poet and his work as a scientist and 
why he could jocularly say that it mattered little to him whether he made 
pots or pans. We can also understand that a modern specialist, however, 
prominent, will hardly be able to do full justice to genius that worked 
in an age when botany was generally taught by physicians and when 
the mathematics taught at universities was rarely more than Euclidian 
geometry, but who worked independently because he wanted to create 
a unity among the sciences without doing injustice to observation and 
factuality. 
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ULRIKE VON LEVETZOW 
Zu ihrem 50. Todestage — 1899-1949 


Und wenn der Mensch in seiner Qual verstummt, 
Gab mir ein Gott zu sagen was ich leide. 


Was soll ich nun vom Wiedersehen hoffen, 
Von dieses Tages noch geschloss’ner Bliite? 
Das Paradies, die Holle steht dir offen; 

Wie wankelsinnig regt sich’s im Gemiite! — 
Kein Zweifel mehr! Sie tritt ans Himmelstor, 
Zu ihren Armen hebt sie dich empor. 


So warst du denn im Paradies empfangen, 

Als warst du wert des ewig schénen Lebens; 

Dir blieb kein Wunsch, kein Hoffen, kein Verlangen, 
Hier war das Ziel des innigsten Bestrebens, 

Und in dem Anschaun dieses einzig Schénen 
Versiegte gleich der Quell sehnsiichtiger Tranen. 


Wie regte nicht der Tag die raschen Fliigel, 
Schien die Minuten vor sich her zu treiben! 

Der AbendkuB, ein treu verbindlich Siegel: 

So wird es auch der nachsten Sonne bleiben. 

Die Stunden glichen sich in zartem Wandern 
Wie Schwestern zwar, doch keine ganz den andern. 
In unsers Busens Reine wogt ein Streben, 

Sich einem Héhern, Reinern, Unbekannten 

Aus Dankbarkeit freiwillig hinzugeben, 
Entratselnd sich den ewig Ungenannten; 

Wir heiBen’s fromm sein! — Solcher seligen Hohe 
Fiih!’ ich mich teilhaft, wenn ich vor ihr stehe. 
Mir ist das All, ich bin mir selbst verloren, 

Der ich noch erst den Gottern Liebling war; 

Sie priiften mich, verliehen mir Pandoren, 

So reich an Giitern, reicher an Gefahr; 

Sie dringten mich zum gabeseligen Munde, 

Sie trennen mich und richten mich zugrunde. 


Wolfgang von Goethe 
Aus Marienbader Elegie, 1823 


GOETHE UBER DEN BERUF DES MENSCHEN 
UND DER KUNST 


Fritz KAUFMANN 
University of Buffalo 


Nord und West und Siid zersplittern, 
Throne bersten, Reiche zittern 


In einer Zeit der Weltkriege, der Katastrophen, im Tumult einer 
Weltwende suchen wir uns unter dem Friedensbogen Goethes zu sam- 
meln, in der Feier eines Daseins, das — wie alles Dasein — von ihm 
gefeiert und geheiligt worden ist. 

Aber auch sein Werk, auch dieses ,,bunten Bogens Wechseldauer“ 
wiolbt sich nur iiber dem Sturm, dem er entsproB. Das gilt fiir die welt- 
geschichtliche Szenerie dieses Lebens, es gilt aber auch fiir das Letztper- 
sénliche der Goetheschen Existenz, als das Lebensgesetz des Menschen 
und Kiinstlers. Der vielberufene und verrufene Gleichmut des Olym- 
piers Goethe ist ein Lebenskranz, der die Narben des Kampfes verdeckt, 
Zeichen des Sieges nicht iiber, sondern fiir die Welt und den Menschen. 
Aus dem Brodem der Leidenschaft steigt die klare Stimme der Riihmung, 
die nichts auslaBt und nichts beschénigt und doch auch noch das Klag- 
liche ins Herrliche aufhebt. Das Ganze von Leben und Welt geht in 
diese Transformation ein. ,,Man weicht der Welt nicht sicherer aus als 
durch die Kunst, und man verkniipft sich nicht sicherer mit ihr als 
durch die Kunst.“ 

Es ist Natur selbst, die sich in der Reprasentation des Menschen, 
im ,,schépferischen Spiegel“ der Kunst transzendiert. Der Goethesche 
Mensch und der Mensch Goethe sind ganz Natur und fiihren doch Natur 
iiber sich hinaus. Wir sind in ihr Getriebe ,,hineingestellt“, ihm ausge- 
setzt, aber auch von ihm getragen. Es ist die Allem innewohnende 
Schépfungskraft, die durch unseren ,,Sinn erschallt“, und Goethes Kunst- 
anschauung muB8 verstanden werden als Asthetik im Wortsinn, als eine 
Theorie vollkommener Sinnlichkeit, in der die Sinne nicht blo8 Signale 
registrieren noch bloBe Durchgangsformen fiir die Bildung von Be- 
griffen sind, sondern Organe reiner Empfanglichkeit unsres ganzen We- 
sens bedeuten — Vermittlungsorgane, dazu geschaffen, das Sein der Welt 
fiir den Menschen und durch den Menschen zur Mitteilung zu brin- 
gen. Das In-sich-Sein der Dinge ist erganzt durch ihr Hervortreten in 
die Erscheinung; und es ist die volle Aufnahme und Aussprache dieser 
Manifestation, die der Kiinstler bewerkstelligt. 

Der Schein, was ist er, dem das Wesen fehlt? 

Das Wesen, wir’ es, wenn es nicht erschiene? 
Der objektive Idealismus, der sich in diesen Versen aus der Natiirlichen 
Tochter bekundet, driickt eine kiinstlerische Glaubenserfahrung aus, das 


* Dieser Aufsatz verwendet zum Teil Materialien aus meiner Abhandlung ,,Feier 
des Daseins“ im Archiv fiir Philosophie Tl, 3. 
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BewuBtsein einer Berufung zum Werke als einem Symbol, in dem Wesen 
und Erscheinung zusammenfallen und dem Anruf des Seins Gehér ge- 
geben und verschafft wird. 

Dieses Verhaltnis von Welt und Selbst ist fiir Goethe und sein Zeit- 
alter eine sittlich-metaphysische Wahrheit. Es ist eine innere Erfahrung 
und allumfassende Deutung, deren Bewahrung im kiinstlerischen wie im 
wissenschaftlichen Schaffen geschieht. Die Intuition des echten Wissen- 
schaftlers ist fiir Goethe mit der des Kiinstlers eins: beide sind eins im 
Sinn fiir das Symbolische, das bleibend Bedeutsame, das Typische und 
Prototypische, fiir die reinen Proportionen, die sich in verginglicher 
Erscheinung anzeigen und abwandeln. Nur ,,was bedeutet, la8t er sich 
gefallen“; er verehrt darin eine der natiirlichen Offenbarungen des Un- 
endlichen. 

Die Beriihrung mit dem Unendlichen ist schépferische Beriihrung. 
Wie sich nur vom inneren Universum aus, nur dem weiterschlossenen 
Sinn, dem Lichtblick vollentwickelter Sinnlichkeit die Welt lichtet und das 
Geheimnis des 4u8eren Universums erschlieBt, so ist auch nur in schépfe- 
rischer Teilhabe urgriindiges Werden zu vernehmen und vernehmbar 
zu machen. Vernehmen und Vernunft gehéren in diesem Sprachge- 
brauch zusammen. Das Vernehmen gilt den Stimmen der Tiefe. Ver- 
nunft, das ist das Wissen ums Unbedingte, alles Bedingende; Vernunft 
ist so die Einkehr in den Mutterbereich der ,,groBen, von Ewigkeit her 
oder in der Zeit entwickelten urspriinglichen Kriafte“, sie ist das Auf- 
steigen mit ihnen ins Licht ihrer Erscheinung und ihres Gebildes. Das 
ist eine religidse Erfahrung. Denn, was anders ist Religion als Kom- 
munikation mit dem unerschépflichen Urgrund aller Schépfung — alles 
dessen, was sich aus diesem Urgrund immer wieder schépferisch erneut? 


Die schépferische Vertrautheit mit dem Auswirken der bildenden 
Formen in die Gebilde von Welt und Werk laBt bei Goethe — wie in 
Spinoza und Leibniz — die sch6épferische Natur (die natura naturans) als 
das belebende Prinzip der Sch6pfung erfahren. Sie erlaubt, in den Er- 
scheinungen die Kriafte zu sehen, die in ihnen zum Vorschein kommen, 
aus ihnen uns angehen und unser Gemiit stimmen. Darum kann die Far- 
benlebre die ,,sinnlich-sittlichen Wirkungen der Farbe“ als Ausstrahlung 
des Lichtes und seiner ,,aufscheinenden und manifestierenden Gewalt“ 
beschreiben. ,,Alle Manifestationen der Wesenheiten sind verwandt“: so 
mag man denn die Farbe in ihrem ,,erklingenden Spiel“ héren; man mag sie 
schmecken und fiihlen. Ihr Wesen zu bestimmen heiBt, die ,,Taten des 
Lichtes“‘ zu erzahlen — Taten von denen unser ganzes Wesen gesunden 
oder auch erzittern mag: ,,Auge blinzt und Ohr erstaunet“ — ,,welch 
Getése bringt das Licht!“ 

Auch als Wissenschaftler sagt Goethe aus, was er als Kiinstler und 
als Liebender erfuhr — dank einer Frémmigkeit im und zum Sein, in 
der er fiir die begliickende und bestiirzende Offenbarung des Alls sich 
éffnet. Als Wechselverkehr, als Aus- und Einatmen verstand er den 
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Rhythmus menschlich-weltlichen Tuns: so wollte-er sein Leben verstan- 
den sehen; und so hilft er uns, die Wahrheit im Erlebnis und Bekenntnis 
allen produktiven Lebens zu entdecken. Er erfahrt das Sich-Auftun des 
Weltgeheimnisses, als Geheimnis, in der Sinnesempfindung — ,,geheim- 
nisvoll offenbar“. Und sein Glaube an die Einfiihlungskraft der Empfin- 
dung ist nicht nur in der deutschen Dichtung — zuletzt und zuhéchst 
in Rilke — lebendig, sondern hat sein Analogon auch zum Beispiel in 
Cézannes Verstandnis der Kunst — wie die Farben aus den dunkeln Wur- 
zeln der Dinge und der Seele ans Licht steigen und ihre Himmelfahrt 
in den Hymnus des Bildes verdichtet wird. 

Also muB die Feuerquelle 

Sich im Abgrund erst entziinden, 

Und die Niederfahrt zur Hille 

Soll die Himmelfahrt verkiinden. 
Das Grausen dieses Abgrunds ergreift uns, wenn immer unser Wesen — 
gleich Faustens — aus der Welt gepragter Formen in den GeburtschoB 
aller Wesen niederstrebt — in jenen ,,tiefsten, allertiefsten Grund“, der 
die ,Miitter‘ birgt, in das Nichts, aus dem immer und immer wieder das 
All erschaffen wird. Es ist das Erbleichen und Herzklopfen derselben 
Héllenfahrt, von der schon Dante und noch Thomas Mann sprechen. Es 
ist ein Bangen und eine trunkene, eine ,,selige Sehnsucht“; es ist jener 
»fremden Fiihlung“ verwandt, wenn ein Leben ein anderes zeugt und 
in ein anderes tibergeht. 

Das ,,Stirb und Werde“ macht das Sich-Aufgebenkénnen zur eigent- 
lichen Aufgabe des Menschen. Freilich — sagt Schelling — ,,es ist schwer, 
gleichsam noch vom letzten Ufer zu scheiden,“ zugrunde zu gehen, um 
auf den Grund zu kommen. ,,Man muB alles dahingeben, um alles zu 
gewinnen. Was hier in Frage steht, ist das gréBte und schwerste Wis- 
sen jeder urspriinglichen und produktiven Natur. 

Es ist hier denn auch von den Grundbedingungen schépferischen 
Erfahrens und Tuns in Goethe die Rede — nicht von den Umstinden 
seines sozialen Daseins als Geheimer Rat, nicht von den Eigenheiten 
seines lebenssiichtigen Temperamentes. Entsagung hat nicht immer — 
und hat auch in ihm nicht immer — die Kraft der Gelassenheit; sie stellt 
sich oft in der Form der Verzweiflung und aus ihr her: ,,wer nicht ver- 
zweifeln kann, der mu8 nicht leben.“ Aber was vom Dasein her ge- 
sehen als Kunststiick erscheinen mag — ,,daB wir unsre Existenz aufgeben 
um zu existieren,“ ist fiir den Kiinstler mehr als Lebenszwang und Behelf. 
Es ist — anders als bei Faust — Wurzel und Werk seines schépferischen 
Vermégens. 

Entsagung, nicht als ménchische Armut, sondern als innere Freiheit 
auch auBerem Reichtum gegeniiber bedeutet in Goethes Leben noch 
etwas anderes und tieferes als in dem seiner Gestalten. Solche Entsagung 
ist im Weimarer Goethehaus durch die Anspruchslosigkeit seines Ar- 
beitszimmers in Kontrast zu der feierlichen Wiirde der Empfangsraume 
symbolisiert. Entsagung ist fiir Goethe im Gegensatz zu seinem Faust 
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nicht nur auferzwungenes Schicksal, sondern Pflicht und Schuld der Be- 
rufung. Der Kiinstler wei8, wie in der Endlichkeit unseres Daseins Stre- 
ben und Entsagung, Entsagung und Verjiingung, einander zugeordnet 
sind. Alle Schmerzen des Lebens und all seine Beseligung sind in dieser 
dialektischen Einheit beschlossen. Die Bewegung von Lebensstufe zu 
Stufe ist keine glatte Evolution. Auch wo sie durch den Ubergang von 
Erlebnis zu Dichtung vermittelt ist, bleibt sie ein schwieriger Lebenspro- 
zeB, weit schmerzlicher als das Abwerfen einer Schlangenhaut nach der 
andern, womit sie Goethe doch gerne vergleicht. Der Schmerz der Ent- 
sagung spricht nicht nur mit dem sublimen Glanz nicht immer bewahrter 
Fassung aus den Briefen und Gedichten an Marianne und mit zerreiBender 
Gewalt aus der Marienbader Elegie; er verrat sich auch in den oft 
tauschend spielerischen, oft dimonisch gewagten Versuchen, dem Ge- 
setz von Leben und Kunst ein Schnippchen zu schlagen und eins mit 
dem andern zu ernten: das kiinstlerische Produkt der Entsagung zu haben 
und die Entsagung mit GenuB zu betriigen. Aber iiber diese Schwachen 
des Menschen wachst groB das Zeugnis und das Bild des Kiinstlers und 
Denkers. Ihm ist menschliches Streben nicht wie Faust nur der Wasser- 
sturz, der von Fels zu Felsen in den Abgrund braust. Nicht alle Dinge 
lassen sich ,,mit Heftigkeit ergreifen“. Die Flut der Leidenschaft mu8 
am Strand der Wirklichkeit gebrochen werden, um den ,,Gewinn des 
Lebens“ — das Werk — abzuwerfen. Das Gesetz des eigenen Lebens 
erfiillt sich nur, wenn es ins Gesetz des Ganzen Aufnahme findet und 
dieses in sich aufnimmt. Selbst Fausts ungeduldiges Immerweiterstreben 
muB doch durch die Liebe erginzt werden, die ihn aus ,,seliger Hohe“ 
hinanzieht. 


Erfiillung wird nicht errungen, sie mu8 geschenkt werden. Das 
allem menschlichen Verlangen ,,Unzulingliche“ wird nur im Gnadenakt 
der Liebe ,,Ereignis“. Wie des Menschen Streben selbst in Liebe sein 
soll, so ist es auch Liebe, die am Leben und der Erlésung des Menschen 
zu seinem wahren Seinsstande teilhat. Es ist Liebe, die uns beseligt, in- 
dem sie das Beste aus uns hervorlockt. Dank ihrer laBt sich der rechte 
Mensch nicht vom Urquell des héchsten Daseins abziehen. Sie ist es, 
die den ,,wilden, irren Lauf“ seines Strebens richtet, ihn — wie Faust 
und die Menschen im Faust — aus allen Verzagungen und Versagungen 
zu immer neuen Auferstehungen fiihrt und des Lebens Pulse immer wie- 
der frisch lebendig schlagen 


Die im heutigen Existentialismus wieder so stark empfundene Le- 
bensdynamik, in der der Durchgang durchs Nichts fiir den Menschen 
zur Bedingung eigentlichen Seins wird, ist in Goethe in ein Bleibendes 
einbezogen. Sie ist von der ,ewigen Ruh“ im Ganzen, in ,,Gott dem 
Herrn“ iiberwélbt und durchwaltet; sie ist in den ,,SiiBen Frieden“ ein- 
gegangen, der als VerheiBung iiber ,,allem Drangen, allem Ringen“ tati- 
gen Lebens schwebt. 

Und so geht denn das unbindige Gefiihl, die Rastlosigkeit des Krafte- 
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prozesses und seiner Metamorphosen die Bewegung der Leibnizschen 
Monade in das Ewigkeitspathos spinozistischer Gesetzesmystik tiber. In 
der Tat ist die Einheit von Freiheit und Gesetz, von Streben, Entsagung 
und Beruhung im Sein fiir Goethe durch den Namen Spinozas bezeichnet. 
Da8 der Kiinstler wie die Natur, nicht nach der Natur schafft, heibt 
somit, da8 auch er aus einer tiefen inneren Fiille und Notwendigkeit 
wirkt, um der Bewahrung im Schaffen willen, nicht eines auBeren Er- 
folges halber; in einer selbstlosen Ergebung ins Sein, die zu seiner reinen 
Bezeugung ermiachtigt. 

Die schépferische Anerkenntnis des ,,Ewigen, Notwendigen, Ge- 
setzlichen“ erlaubt, den unvermeidlichen Verzicht des Menschen auf das 
jeweilig Einzelne und Vergangliche in jener groBen Resolutheit vorweg- 
zunehmen, die ,,um allen partiellen Resignationen auszuweichen, sich ein 
fiir allemal im Ganzen zu resignieren“ vermag. 


Im Freiwerden fiir das Ganze bildet der Kiinstler einen Sprachstil 
aus, in dem sowohl die Welt wie der Mensch zu reiner, in sich gesam- 
melter Mitteilung gelangen. Was anfanglich als das Sich-ErgieSen eines 
titanischen Strebens in des ,,ew’gen Ozeans ausgespannte Arme“ erscheint, 
zeigt sich so spater gestaut zu der runden Form und Fiille eines in sich 
selber gefaBten Weihers, in dem sich alle Gestirne weiden und spiegeln. 
Wenn ,,Ahnung und dunkle Begier“ in ,,Darstellung und lebendige Kraft“ 
iibergehen, wenn der Dichter nicht, gleich Werther, unter der ,,Gewalt 
der Herrlichkeit“ unbewaltigter Erscheinungen erliegen soll, dann mu8 
er den unendlichen Eindruck in die endliche Form persénlichen, zugleich 
idiomatischen wie welthaften Ausdrucks zu bannen lernen. 


Die Reprasentation des Universums aus dem Blickpunkt der Monade 
ist ganz schépferische Spiegelung doch nur da, wo sich im Menschen und 
seinem sittlichen Tun und kiinstlerischen Bilden eine eigene Welt formt. 
Nur so wird der Mensch aus dem Geschépf der Natur, das er doch 
bleibt, noch zum Schépfer einer neuen Ordnung der Dinge: 

Nur allein der Mensch 
Vermag das Unmégliche: 
Er unterscheidet, 

Wéahlet und richtet; 

Er kann dem Augenblick 
Dauer verleihen. 

Die sittliche Wahl ist gleichsam die Spitze des Keils, den menschliches 
Wesen auf das eine Gottlich-Sittliche zutreibt. Des sittlichen Adels 
Recht und Pflicht heben den Menschen iiber die Gleichgiiltigkeit empor, 
in der ,,Winde und Stréme, Donner und Hagel ihren Weg rauschen.“ 
Goethe hat dieser Menschenpflicht als ein zum Hiiter von Sitte und 
Gesittung bestallter Staatsmann gewissenhaft Geniige geleistet. Als 
Kiinstler hért er jedoch im Urteil iiber die Kindesmérderin durch das 
»Gerichtet“ des irdischen Gerichts das ,,Gerettet“ allverstehender Liebe 
hindurch. Die sittliche Schuld, in die natiirliche Wahlverwandtschaft 
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verstricken mag, hat er in der Kanonisierung der Liebenden ausgeléscht und 
so dem Walten der Natur im Menschen den Segen dichterischer Ver- 
herrlichung gegeben. Dies heift es, daB er als Kiinstler Polytheist war. 
Wie im Mythos die géttlichen Naturmachte miteinander und gegenein- 
ander streiten und alle im Recht und alle géttlich sind, so lebt auch der 
Dichter gleichmaBig in dem Zusammenhang zwischen allen Phasen und 
Richtungen des uns einverleibten Allebens. Er sieht und ehrt im Men- 
schen und auBer ihm das Elementare, das woher er kommt, die dunklen 
Griinde, in denen sein Wesen entspringt und wurzelt — er ehrt sie 
ebenso wie das ideale Hochziel, um das der Mensch wirbt. Es ist diese 
umfassende Gerechtwerdung, die den Kiinstler zum Sachwalter des 
Ganzen, nicht nur des H6chsten macht. Er verleiht dem Augen- 
blick Ewigkeit, indem er Vergangenheit wie Zukunft in die erfiillte 
Gegenwart des Werks einbildet: das Bestandige der uralten natiirlichen 
Bindungen ebenso wie das ewig Neue im Weiter- und Hoherstreben 
der geschichtlichen Menschheit. Es ist diese Vereinigung der Elemente 
des Werdens in ein lebendiges Dasein, die uns das BewuBtsein: ,,Ja, so 
ist es!“ schenkt. Diese sich im Werk vollziehende Metamorphose des 
Werdens in ein héheres Sein nimmt all die natiirlichen und geschichtli- 
chen Metamorphosen zusammen, die zu ihr hinfiihren und in ihr ihre 
Krénung finden. So ist das Wunder der Wandlung des Wassers der 
Dinge in den Wein der Kunst, von dem Cézanne spricht und das die 
Verwunderung so vieler Kiinstler unserer Zeit ausmacht, bei Goethe 
seiner glanzenden Isolierung enthoben. Es ist nur der Abschlu8 einer 
fortgehenden Offenbarung des Seins in immer héheren Gestalten. 
Gestaltung, Umgestaltung, 
Des ewigen Sinnes ewige Unterhaltung, 

. .. der Dichter voll-zieht einen der Um- und Emporschwiinge, in denen 
sich dieser Sinn lebendig erhalt und lautert. Und wir, indem wir dem 
nachgehen, nehmen selbst an diesem lebendigen Formenspiele teil. Unsere 
Variationen zum Thema der Metamorphose sind nur der philosophische 
Nachklang zum Vorgang des Einklingens der Dinge ins Werk. 

Die Idee der Metamorphose, der kontinuierlichen ,,Bildung und Um- 
bildung organischer Naturen“, ist ein ,,Gewahrwerden der wesentlichen 
Form, mit der die Natur gleichsam nur immer spielt und spielend das 
mannigfaltige Leben hervorbringt.“ ,,Das Ewige regt sich fort in allen“ 
... es regt sich fort, indem ,,dasselbe sich wiederholend ewig 
flieBt“. Die lebendigen Schatze des All, Schatze fortwaltenden Le- 
bens werden bewahrt im Bestehen von Gesetzen, die all dem Unverging- 
lichkeit verheiBen, was sich nicht zum Toten, zum ,,Starren waffnen“ will. 

So sieht sich der Adept, der die lebendige Entwicklung gepriagter 
Form verfolgt, ans Meer eines Werdens entriickt, das ,,flutend strémt 
gesteigerte Gestalten“, und aus dem als letzte und héchste Geburt schlieB- 
lich der schéne Mensch steigen wird — Helena selbst, wie sie im Faust 
der Vermiahlung des Geistes mit dem Elemente, dem Liebestod des 
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Homunculus an Galateas Muschelthron folgt. Damit aber 6ffnet sich 
iiber allen organischen Transformationen auch schon ein neuer Kreis — 
das Reich des Geistes und der geisterzeugten, sinnlich vollkommenen Ge- 
stalt. 

Das letzte Produkt der sich immer steigernden Natur ist der schéne 
Mensch. Zwar kann sie ihn nur selten hervorbringen, weil ihren Ideen 

viele Bedingungen widerstreben, und selbst ihrer Allmacht ist es 
unmdglich, lange im Vollkommenen zu verweilen und dem hervorge- 
brachten Schénen eine Dauer zu geben. . . . Dagegen tritt nun die Kunst 
ein, denn indem der Mensch auf den Gipfel der Natur gestellt ist, so 
sieht er sich wieder als eine ganze Natur an, die in sich abermals einen 
Gipfel hervorzubringen hat.“ Diese héchste und dauernde Wirkung ist 
die des Kunstwerks. ,,Indem es aus den gesamten Kriften sich geistig 
entwickelt . . . erhebt es . . . den Menschen iiber sich selbst, schlieBt 
seinen Lebens- und Tatenkreis ab und vergottert ihn fiir die Gegenwart, 
in der das Vergangene und Kiinftige begriffen ist.“ ,,Und so gibt der 
Kiinstler, dankbar gegen die Natur, die auch ihn hervorbrachte, ihr eine 
zweite Natur, aber eine gefiihlte, eine gedachte, eine menschlich vollen- 
dete zuriick.“ Sein Werk ist ein Weihgeschenk. Es ist dem Géttlichen, 
dem Schépferischen in der Natur geweiht, dem es entstammt. 


»Wer Kunst und Wissenschaft besitzt, der hat auch Religion.“ Es 
ist bemerkenswert, wie in der Schatzung des Werks dieselben religidsen 
Impulse zum Austrag kommen, die auch den Morphologen Goethe be- 
seelen. Es ist das Interesse am Schauen, an der Synopsis, die der wissen- 
schaftlichen Analyse die Wagschale halten muf, und die in den Er- 
scheinungen die inneren, bildenden Krafte zum Vorschein bringt. Offen- 
bar aber besitzt nun doch die Kunst in der Sichtbarmachung dieser 
Krafte einen unschatzbaren Vorzug iiber die Wissenschaft: in der Kunst 
sind diese Krafte in die Dynamik des Gebildes selbst hiniibergegangen. 
Das Kunstwerk ist ihr reiner, lebendiger Ausdruck, sprechende und 
durchseelte Form — im Gegensatz zur wissenschaftlichen Formel, die das 
Bildungsgesetz abstrahiert, aber nicht die Bildungskraft verkérpert. 

In der Kunst sind also ,,die heiligen Strahlen der verbreiteten Natur 
im Feuerblick versammelt“, so in eins verdichtet, so eine Welt in sich 
selbst, daB es fiir eine solche Erfahrung kein zusatzliches Dariiberhinaus 
gibt. Derlei Werken gegeniiber ,,hat man nichts zu wiinschen als sie 
recht zu erkennen und dann in Frieden hinzufahren.“ Sind sie doch 
»zugleich als die héchsten Naturwerke vom Menschen nach wahren und 
natiirlichen Gesetzen hervorgebracht worden. Alles Willkiirliche, Ein- 
gebildete fallt zusammen; da ist die Notwendigkeit, da ist Gott.“ 

Solche Apotheose der Kunst, zumal der griechischen, ist gewiB dem 
Klassizismus der Zeit verpflichtet, die so doch auch iiber sich selbst 
hinaus zu strahlender Hohe gefiihrt wird. Aber Kunst im Goetheschen 
Verstande geht uns weit miachtiger an als eine bloBe Zeiterscheinung, 
selbst die reprasentativste, verméchte. In ihrer Idealitét, ihrer Allzeit- 
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lichkeit ist sie kein Ausdruck der Zeitflucht wie bei Schiller und Gautier; 
nicht Flucht der Zeit aus und vor ihr selber und der ihr eigenen Prosa. 
Sie ist menschenverbundenes, Menschen in Ost und West, Vergangenheit 
und Gegenwart verbindendes Tun. Sie ist Riick- und Einkehr ,,in des 
Ursprungs Tiefen“, geht ,,menschlichen Geschlechten“ auf den Grund, 
um unser Menschentum aus solcher Gegenwart urspriinglicher Seinsord- 
nungen von Grund auf zu erneuen. 


In der Freilegung dieses bildenden Grundes werden sich Menschen 
und Kiinstler zugleich ihres wurzelhaften Ursprungs wie ihrer dauernden 
Gehaltenheit und ihrer zukunftstrachtigen Bestimmung im Ganzen des 
Seins bewubt. Das Werk weist so in eine Vergangenheit zuriick und in 
eine Zukunft vor, aus der die Gegenwart — selbst unsere Gegenwart — 
Mut und Kraft gewinnen mag. Der Frage, die uns bedriickt, der ,,triiben 
Frage“, ob des MiBlingens aller menschlichen Entwiirfe, auch des ,,héch- 
sten Sinnens“, steht Goethes Glaubenserfahrung von der Unerschépflich- 
keit des bleibend gegenwirtigen Schépfungsgrundes gegeniiber: 

Wem gelingt es? Triibe Frage, 

Der das Schicksal sich vermummt, 

Wenn am ungliickseligsten Tage 

Blutend alles Volk verstummt. 

Doch erfrischet neue Lieder, 

Steht nicht linger tief gebeugt: 

Denn der Boden zeugt sie wieder, 

Wie von je er sie gezeugt. 
Der Boden — das ist zunichst freilich der Boden von Hellas. Es ist zu- 
gleich aber der Quellgrund allen urspriinglichen Wissens um das Ge- 
heimnis, wie Mensch und Welt aufeinander angelegt sind. Alles mensch- 
liche Verstummen im Leid miindet doch schlieBlich ins Lied. Im Un- 
verstehen tédlichen Geschicks mag uns die Sprache ausgehen; aber diese 
Sprachlosigkeit ist nicht die der stummen Dinge. Immer wieder wird 
die Ubermacht der Eindriicke durch die gesammelte, erfrischte Kraft des 
Ausdrucks ausgeglichen. Diese Kraft wachst immer erneut aus immer 
neuer zeugerischer Beriihrung mit dem Boden dieser Erde, die auch in 
Leidensnacht ,,bestandig“ bleibt und Bestand verleiht. 

Aus solcher Nacht erhebt sich der Mensch — der erdenfromme 
Goethesche Mensch, der Goethesche Faust — neu belebt zum Preis wohl- 
tatig irdischer Magie. Denn solcher Preis ist sein Teil und seine Be- 
rufung. Als ihren Mund hat ihn die Natur hervorgebracht. Die Be- 
freiung durch die Sprache kommt damit ihr wie ihm zugute. Sie weib 
ihm, ihrem Liebling, Dank dafiir, so wie er ihr Dank sagt, trotz allem 
und allen. ,,[ch preise sie mit allen ihren Werken. Sie ist weise und still.“ 
Sie ist still, Aber sie hat ihr Erlauten im Menschen: ,,ich sprach nicht 
von ihr. Nein, was wahr und was falsch ist, alles hat sie gesprochen. 
Alles ist ihre Schuld, alles ist ihr Verdienst.“ 

So ist fiir Goethe der Mensch — und zuhéchst der kiinstlerische 
Mensch — die schépferische Mitte in dem ProzeB universaler Mitteilung 
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des Seins. In Kommunikation mit der Natur bildet er jene Hingabe in 
der Hinnahme aus, durch die er zum Hiiter und Uberlieferer heiligen 
Vermichtnisses wird. Der Bildner des Schénen arbeitet gleich dem from- 
men Goldschmied von Ephesus an dem Bild der Gottheit, an der ,,wiir- 
digen“ und schépferischen Reprasentation des in der Natur lebenden 
Wesens, ,,an dem wir die Breite der Gottheit lesen.“ 

,Reprasentation‘ steht hier fiir eine neue, ,,geisterzeugte“ Form der 
Prisenz; ,Reproduktion‘ fiir eine neue Schépfung aus der Einverlebung in 
die alte, aus den Kraften des eigenen bildenden Wesens und zugleich im 
Verfolg und der Verewigung der Tendenzen, die in der AuSenwelt 
angelegt sind. ,,Was bleibt“, sagt Holderlin, ,,was bleibt, aber stiften 
die Dichter.“ 

Dichterische Gestaltung ist ein Werk fortzeugender Liebe. Es ist 
nur vermége des ,,Zuriickgeschlungenseins“ der Welt ,,ins Herz“, daB die 
Welt im Gedicht Auferstehung feiern kann. ,,Alles Schreibens Anfang 
und Ende ist die Reproduktion der Welt um mich durch die innere 
Welt, die alles packt, verbindet, neuschafft, knetet und in eigener Form, 
Manier wieder hinstellt.‘“‘ Dies ist die Art, wie der Kiinstler der Natur 
auch dann noch die Treue — eine schépferische Treue — halt, wenn er 
sich von seinem Ausgangspunkte am weitesten zu entfernen scheint. Dab 
er sie nicht kopiert, sondern in produktiver Er-innerung fortbildet, um 
ihr eine aquivalente, ja hoéhere Daseinsform in der Konfiguration des 
Bildes oder im réel écrit, im Kontext der Sprachwelt, der Dichtung zu 
schaffen, das ist eine Uberzeugung, fiir die sich der kiinstlerische Werk- 
mann unserer Zeit auch dann noch auf Goethe berufen darf, wenn er 
zu Folgerungen getrieben wird, die — viel verkannt — jenseits der Goe- 
theschen Bildungswelt liegen. In dem Kelterungsproze8 kiinstlerischen 
Werdens wird eine Seinsgegenwart erreicht und ein Seinsverstandnis vor- 
gebildet, durch die der Kiinstler nicht nur die Natur, sondern auch den 
Menschen iiber ihr friiheres Dasein hinausfiihrt. 


Der Dienst, den er so im Ganzen an beiden verrichtet, mu8 dafiir 
aufkommen, daB — auch in Goethe — diese Katharsis, diese Lauterung 
durch ungesuchte und unausweichliche Schuld im Einzelnen und am 
Einzelnen hindurchgeht, daB die Treue im Werk durch Untreue im 
Leben erkauft werden mu8 — eine Untreue, die die Kehrseite der dem 
Kiinstler auferlegten Entsagung ist. Goethes Werk ist durch diese Ein- 
sicht in Schuld als Schicksal vertieft worden, weil er die Schuld nicht 
als Privileg des Genies leicht hingenommen, sondern in der Qual des Ge- 
wissens als schwere Schuld getragen und in der Siihnehandlung des 
Werkes bekannt und ausgetragen hat. Damit verbunden ist freilich das 
Wissen um die Unausweichlichkeit dieser von den ,,himmlischen Mich- 
ten“ gesandten, von ihnen aber auch gerachten Schuld. Mag sich ge- 
legentlich das laBliche Treiben des groBen Herrn, des Favoriten der 
Natur darein mischen — was uns angeht, ist die hohe, oft heroische Ge- 
lassenheit Eines der wei®, daB aller Wille doch nur ,,ein Wollen ist, 
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weil wir eben sollten‘“, daB in seinem Tun ,,der Wille einer héheren 
Macht geschieht, deren Gedanken nicht meine Gedanken sind.“ 


Was er anderen antut und antun muB, ist es nicht dadurch gerecht- 
fertigt, daB er sich selbst allem und jedem aussetzt und mit Spinoza alles 
und jedes gelten laBt, als giiltig anerkennt, wenn es sich nur zum Gan- 
zen fiigt und ein Ganzes bildet? ,,Wir miissen uns hiiten, das Bildende 
stets im Reinen und Sittlichen sehen zu wollen. Alles GroBe bildet, so- 
bald wir es gewahr werden.“ 

Leidenschaftliche Apologie des kiinstlerischen Daseins und ein aus 
Tranen geborener ,,seliger Lobgesang“ ténen in dem Preis _,,bildender 
Umartung“ zusammen, die der Mensch so gewinnt und mitteilt. ,,In 
mir reinigt sichs unendlich, und doch gesteh ich gerne Gott und Satan, 
H6lle und Himmel in mir Einem. Oder vielmehr . . . mécht ich das 
Element, woraus des Menschen Seele gebildet ist, und worin sie lebt, ein 
Fegefeuer nennen, worin alle héllisch und himmlischen Krafte durch- 
einander gehen und wiirken.“ 

Die Niederfahrt zur Holle wird so zur Verkiindung der Himmel- 
fahrt. Das Chaos klart und verklart sich zum Kosmos. Und der Kosmos 
hat die Kraft zur Beseligung nur, weil er immer neu dem Chaos und 
den ,,barbarischen Advantagen“ einer elementaren Natur abgewonnen 
werden mu8. Dies allein gibt dem kiinstlerischen Werke echte Sinntiefe 
und macht es zu seiner Theodizee, die mehr ist als ein kunstvolles Ar- 
rangement von Griinden, mehr auch als eine glaubige Ideologie. 

Aber nicht nur die Konvergenz der kiinstlerischen und wissenschaft- 
lichen Metamorphosenlehre heben Goethes Feier gottlicher Gegenwart 
in der vollendeten kiinstlerischen Bildung tiber blasphemischen Asthe- 
tizismus hinaus. Es ist echte Glaubigkeit in seinem Befolg von Ruf und 
Berufung, in seinem unbedingten, nimmer miiden Betreiben, in den 
doch — nach Menschenart — oft fragmentarischen, nicht immer zu voller 
Fuge gefiigten Erzeugnissen seines Lebenswerkes. Aller Schmerzen, der 
unendlichen, ebenso teilhaft wie aller unendlichen Freuden, den Damonen 
vertraut, doch nicht von ihnen besessen, ein Genius, hinschwebend zur 
munteren Schau — ,,zwar scheint es leicht, doch ist das Leichte schwer“ — , 
so hat er das Irdische gesegnet, ,,es sei wie es wolle“, ohne es zu ver- 
himmeln. In der Zerrissenheit des Daseins, inmitten einer Natur, wo 
Kraft Kraft verschlingt, nichts gegenwartig, alles voriibergehend, alles 
mit gleichem Rechte nebeneinander existierend“ ist, hat er unverzagt die 
groBe lebendige Einheit bekannt, ,,nach der wir so wunderbar streben, 
indem wir sie vielleicht schon besitzen.“ In der Hinfalligkeit des Erden- 
wesens hat er sich nach dem ,,ewig Einen“ nicht in hilfloser Sehnsucht 
verzehrt, er hat es zu intensiverem Dasein gebracht, indem er es ins 
Sinnen und Forschen aufnahm und ,,in schéner Tat“, im Aufrichten 
des Schénen bezeugte. 

GroB und tréstend, heilig-heilsam steht es in dieser Errichtung vor 
uns, tiber uns da — eben jetzt, wo die apokalyptischen Reiter Vernichtung 
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drohen und der Abgrund gahnt. Inmitten der wirren Kampfe eines Tages, 
Der nur Verworrenes in Verworrenem spiegelt, : 
Und Jeder selbst sich fiihlt als recht und eigen, 
Statt sich zu ziigeln, nur am Andern ziigelt, 
hat Goethe die beweglichen Gesetze, die reine Ordnung des Daseins in 
ewiger Gegenwart verkiindet. In einer Welt, die sich mehr und mehr 
den Extremen verschrieb, hat er die Zusammengehérigkeit der polaren 
Gegensatze, das Kreisen um eine goldene Mitte gelehrt, in dem alle 
Kampfe in eine Einheit der Lebensbewegung aufgenommen werden. Dem 
Gelehrten wie dem Kiinstler wird als tiefste Weisheit zuteil der Ein- 
blick in 


Das Ubergingliche, das Milde, 

DaB er es fasse, fiihle, bilde. 
Dem Uberginglichen, dem Milden bleibende Gegenwart in der lebendi- 
gen Erscheinung des Werkes zu geben, das war Goethes Bedacht. Das 
ist die Bedeutung des ,,edlen Scheines“ in der heiligen Kapelle, die von 
dem warmen Lichte erfiillt ist, das aus seinen Dichtungen strahlt: 

Dies wird Euch Kindern Gottes taugen, 

Erbaut Euch und ergetzt die Augen! 

Mit diesem Zuruf wendet sich Goethe an unsere Zeit mehr noch als 
an die seine. An uns ist es, ,,das schénste Leben“, das Goethe aus dem 
»liebevollen Streiten“ der Elemente entstehen lat, ins All einer neuen 
Liebe zuriickzuempfangen. K6nnten wir seinem Zuruf so Gehér geben, 
dann ware er nicht nur der Not unserer Zeit gema$, dann und nur dann 
wiirde unsere Zeit Goethe gema8 werden. Dann und nur dann wiirden 
wir als seine wahren Zeitgenossen fiir ihn stehen und ihm gegen seine 
eigene Besorgnis ums Menschliche recht geben: niemand, so klagt er, 

Niemand versteht zur rechten Zeit! 

Wenn man zur rechten Zeit verstiinde, 

So ware Wahrheit nah und breit 

Und wire lieblich und gelinde. 
Nah, dem Menschen im Menschen nah; breit, nicht sektiererisch; lieblich 
und gelinde, nicht pathetisch und voll fantatisch verzehrenden Feuers — 
so ist in der Tat die Wahrheit, die wir im Goetheschen Lebens- und 
Werkbereich erfahren: jenem Mittelbereich des MaBes, das menschliche 
Zucht den Titanen immer wieder aufs Neue abgewinnen muB, auf jenen 
sanften Hohen, auf denen André Gide Goethe angesiedelt findet — les 
mi-hauteurs ensoleillées on croissent le froment et la vigne, ce qui doit 
nourrir !homme et ce qui peut Pénivrer, ,jenes Mittelgebirge, das die 
Sonne vergoldet, wo der Weizen wichst und der Wein, das was den 
Menschen nahrt, das was ihn entziickt‘’ und — so méchte ich am Ende 
hinzufiigen — wo das Heilkraut wichst, das die Fieber mildern kénnte, 
die jetzt in uns wiihlen. 
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THE SUPERIOR LOGIC OF PREPOSITIONAL USE 
IN GERMAN 


Tueopore B. Hewitt 
University of Buffalo 


In a stimulating discourse on Methods of Teaching German an 
eminent educator once stressed the importance of presenting clearly to 
prospective teachers the essential differences in the use of the preposition 
in English and German. Teachers of experience would concur in the 
statement that in general the German prepositional use is by far the 
more consistent with the fundamental meaning of a given phrase, and this 
assertation is supported by non-English and non-German speaking per- 
sons who have studied both languages. 

It is a platitude to refer to the lamentable unfamiliarity which many 
students show in regard to the exact meaning of the word “preposition” 
and their consequent inability to differentiate between a preposition and 
an adverb. Alas, in our elementary grammars the definitions of a prepo- 
sition are not always sufficiently clear. William Dwight Whitney defined 
it as ‘a word indicating the relation between some person or thing and 
a person or thing with which it is connected’. He described it further 
as ‘a kind of transitive adverb requiring an object for the completion of 
the idea which it signifies’. In this connection the teacher will do well to 
call attention to the fact that besides the universal word Préposition the 
German has a more expressive and colorful word Verhdltniswort (‘re- 
lation word’) that suggests at once the exact meaning. In fact, students 
have confessed that this explanation has clarified their hitherto rather 
hazy notions about the difference between a preposition and adverb. 
Professor Whitney’s ‘transitive adverb’ idea may well be illustrated by 
the sentences: 


(a) That happened before the war and 


(b) That happened long before (= beforehand). 
And here incidentally is evidence that in general German has the ad- 
vantage of the more exact expressions;—vor dem Kriege and vorher 
respectively. Thus the native German is not confronted with the con- 
fusion facing his English or American cousin in the word ‘before’. 


But a propos of the superior logic in the German prepositional use 
let us examine some specific cases, so far as possible from a purely ob- 
jective point of view. Note the use of auf in the following:— 


Er ist bose auf mich, er ist stolz auf seinen Sohn, auf diese Dinge 
bin ich nicht neugierig, ich hoffe auf gutes Wetter, ich warte auf meinen 
Freund. Certainly the force of auf with the accusative, indicating action 
toward or in anticipation of the object is more potent and gives a better 
picture of the actual situation than do the several English prepositions 
in angry with me, proud of his son, inquisitive about these things, hope 
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for good weather and wait for my friend. Similarly in Kupfer stechen 
and ihm in das Gesicht sagen are more expressive than engrave on copper, 
or say to his face. Would anyone question the superiority of the Ger- 
man over the English in these expressions?—iiber Berlin, by way of Ber- 
lin; wegen des Regens, on account of the rain; seinem Briefe nach, 
according to his letter; jenseits des Flusses, on the farther side of the 
river; neben ihm, compared to him; er verlobte sich mit ihr, he became 
engaged to her.— Wir machten einen Besuch bei ihnen, we made a call 
on them (cf. the ambiguity in the English J called on him which in 
German would be “ich besuchte ihn,” or “ich forderte ihn auf” accord- 
ing to whether the reference were to a visit or an invitation to speak) .— 
Ich bin fiir meine Arbeit begeistert, 1 am enthusiastic about my work.— 
Er ist um ein Wort verlegen, he is often at a loss for a word.— Ich nehme 
Stunden bei Frau S., / am taking lessons of (or still more absurdly from) 
Mrs. S.— Er erhob Einspruch gegen die Annahme, he raised objection to 
the assumption. 


Sooft trifft das Englische nicht ins Schwarze! Consider for example: 
Er floh vor seinen Feinden, where the preposition vor gives a far more 
vivid picture, as implying even pursuit by the enemy, while the English 
he fled from his enemies connotes nothing of the sort. Or again in ich 
erinnerte ihn an die alten Zeiten we feel the memory is directed to the 
times, whereas the English 1 reminded him of the old times is colorless 
and devoid of what should be the real sense. 


The ambiguity in the sentence He lives with his father in a hotel 
would never occur in the German with the proper use of bei or mit. 
Again, how inconsistent is the English rendering for the following:— 


Er ist vom Vater (a) abhangig, (b) unabhingig. Here we have a 
word-formation parallel in the Latin-English and in the German, viz: 
to hang from. For (a) the English must be he is dependent (up)on his 
father, but ironically in the negative we revert to the norm and say in- 
dependent of. Another ambiguity he has been in the country three weeks 
would not arise in the German where “auf dem Lande” and “in dem 
Lande” would determine the sense. The same would apply for the 
phrase think of in I often think of him and What do you think of him? 
where the German would be “Ich denke oft an ihn” and “Was denken 
Sie von ihm?” The German concept which requires a preposition that 
directs the thought to ward the person is obviously the more accurate. 
What a picture must present itself to the German when he encounters 
the absurd phrase he was beside himself with joy as compared with 
“auBer sich”, or he learns that “eine Medizin gegen Influenza” must be 
rendered into English as a medicine for influenza which when analyzed 
should mean a medicine favorable to the epidemic!—not very different 
from the gag: what is the best thing for potato bugs? Answer: potatoes, 
of course! 
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NEWS and NOTES 


The Declension of Adjectives. It is generally recognized amo 
teachers that the declension diffeule aspect 
German grammar to teach. The following treatment of this subject re- 
duces the whole matter to two rules, with an exception for each rule. 
boca d save students many a headache in their cmsle with the German 

age. 

a Descriptive adjectives are declined only when they are 
used attributively, i.e. with a noun or noun understood. They agree with 
that noun in gender, number, and case. Das Haus ist schén. Das ist ein 
schénes Haus. 

The declension of attributive adjectives may be reduced to two 
rules, with an exception to each rule: 

Rule 1: If the descriptive adjective is not preceded by a limiting ad- 
jective (i.e. a der or mein-word — e. g. in fine weather, with great men, 
beautiful flowers, of good cheer), it has the “dieser” endings throughout. 

Exception 1: In the genitive singular of the masculine and neuter, the 
descriptive adjective ends in -em. 

Rule 2: If the descriptive adjective is preceded by a limiting adjective, 
it ends in -en throughout, except in five places. 

Exception 2: In these five places 

a) the adjective ends in -e when it follows a der-word, 

b) it ends like dieser when it follows a mein-word. 


—H. Steinhauer. 


Volume 3 of Josef Korner’s “Krisenjahre der Friihromantik.” 


The third and final volume of K6rner’s monumental and indispensable 
Krisenjabre der Friihromantik will be published finally by the ane 
Verlag, in Berne, depending on a successful completion of the subscrip- 
tion now under way. Invitations to subscribe to the volume have been 
sent out by the publisher to the departments and libraries. Colleagues 
who have not received the invitation are asked to contact: Mr. Paula 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

In order to assure the success of the subscription, all those interested 
are requested to cooperate in this venture. Those libraries that do not 
have the first two volumes will be able to secure them at a later date . 


Professor Wilhelm Kosch siebzig Jahre alt. Am 2. Oktober vol- 
lendete in Nymwegen (Holland), wo er seit 20 Jahren den Lehrstuhl fiir 
deutsche Literaturgeschichte innehat, Professor Dr. Wilhelm Kosch sein 
70. Lebensjahr. Er wirkte friiher an 6sterreichischen Hochschulen, einige 
Jahre auch in Freiburg i. Ue. Von seinen zahlreichen Veréffentlichungen 
nennen wir ,,Adalbert Stifter und die Romantik“ und die historisch- 
kritische Eichendorff-Ausgabe. Sein Hauptwerk ist das ,,Deutsche Litera- 
tur -Lexikon“, dessen zweite Auflage im Verlag Francke in Bern erscheint; 
von den vorgesehenen drei Banden ist soeben der erste abgeschlossen 
worden. 
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Ein Werk von Fritz Strich in englischer Ausgabe. Eines der Haupt- 
werke von Professor Fritz Strich, dem Ordinarius fiir deutsche Literatur 
an der Berner Universitat, ist in einer englischen Ausgabe des bedeutenden 
Londoner Verlages Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd. erschienen, unter dem 
Titel ,,Goethe and World Literature“. Es ist die Ubersetzung des 1945 
im Verlag Francke Bern erschienenen Buches ,,Goethe und die Welt- 
liceratur“. Damit ist eines der Standardwerke der neueren Goethefor- 
schung dem angelsichsischen Publikum zuganglich gemacht worden. Die 
Ubersetzung stammt von C. A. M. Sym. 


TEXTBOOKS RECEIVED 


Learning German, by Frederick J. Schmitz, University of Arizona; 
with an introduction on method, testing and German sounds by William 
Kurath, University of Arizona. 68 pages of reading text including foot- 
notes explaining words and idioms, 84 pages of grammar and 27 pages of 
vocabulary (with more obvious cognates and compounds omitted). Pub- 
lisher: Appleton-Century-Crofts, New York. Price: $2.25. 

A beginner’s book for college students which will appeal to them 
and hold their interest because it is “just human and natural”, revealing 
the German people in their environment and at the same time “a way of 
living and thinking characteristic of human beings wherever vag may 
be.” Each reading assignment is a miniature informal essay, one follow- 
ing naturally upon the other like the chapters of a a The grammar, 
in which the lessons are arranged to correspond with the reading lessons, 
is simple and adequately presented. It is regretable that there are no 
exercises of any kind; a few are usually helpful to the busy teacher. How- 
ever, suggestions are made for activities in the teaching of the lessons in 
the introductory chapters on method and testing, which should prove 
worthwhile particularly to the beginning teacher. 


Parzival, nach Wolfram von Eschenbach erzahlt von Robert Janecke, 
65 pages of text, 8 pages of Fragen, 37 pages of vocabulary, edited by 
Paul H. Curts, Wesleyan University. Publisher: Heath and Company, 
Boston. The book is one of the well known German “Marholds Jugend- 
biicher”; the story of Parzival is rewritten in very easy German and 
presented in condensed form, but has retained enough to do full justice 
to the spirit of the original and to portray the gradual development of 
Parzival’s character. 


Wilder Urlaub, Roman von Kurt Guggenheim, a reader designed 
for the third semester of German, 96 es of text and 47 pages of 
vocabulary, edited by Fred F. Mueller. Ba lisher: Henry Holt and Co., 
Price: $1.70. In the Foreword the editor expresses his dissatisfaction 
with the “juvenile fiction or nineteenth century fairy-tales” which are 
at present so widely read in the third semester in our colleges and uni- 
versities. He offers as an alternative this story by Kurt Guggenheim, be- 
cause it “has the suspense and speed of a Hitchcock movie and the mod- 
ern vocabulary that the twentieth-century German is using in everyday 
life.” Examining the vocabulary used in this story one can not help 
but notice the many foreign words which the twentieth-century German 
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uses “in everyday life” to dress up his Alltagsdeutsch: Billet, Buffet, De- 
tachement, Etui, Trottoir, Chaiselounge, Couch, Passant, Couvert, Dis- 
tanz, Portemonnaie, adieu, avisieren, riskieren, spintisieren, genieren, pres- 
sieren, imponieren, konsumieren, and many others, not to mention those 
“modern words” which perhaps even the nineteenth century born col- 
lege professor might have to look up in the vocabulary: der Tobel, der 
Gaden, der Pneu, der Léli, der Schnauz, der Fétzel, Waffenfett, Vorun- 
terrichtler, Kantonnementslachen, Schwartenmagen (smoked pork! ), auf- 
stuhlen, abhauen (beat it!), fieserlen (to drizzle), and others. Why this 
criticism of “juvenile fiction”, up till now so widely read by our students 
in the third and fourth semester, like stories by Keller, Storm, Raabe, 
Fontane or stories by more recent authors like Kayserling, Carossa, Hesse. 
— Wilder Urlaub is a good story, well edited, and should have, as the 
editor rightly believes, great apeal for students and teachers alike; criti- 
cism of its “forerunners” should not be necessary to advertise this text. 


Helles und Dunkles, an intermediate German reader by Roy Temple 
House and Johannes Makhener, University of Oklahoma, 175 pages of 
text, 28 pages of Ubungen, 71 pages of vocabulary. Publisher: Ginn and 
Company, New York. A collection of 25 delightful German stories b 
22 different authors, carefully graded as to difficulty, and almost all of 
them agreeably representative of characteristic aspects of German life 
and character. All stories are by writers of merit and reputation: Lud- 
wig Finkh, Manfred Kyber, Miiller-Partenkirchen, Timm Kréger, Wer- 
ner Bergengruen, Heinrich Zerkaulen, Wilhelm Schmidtbonn, Hans 
Frank, Rudolf Presber, Max Brod, Stefen Zweig, etc. I am certain this 
reader will be very well received by instructors and students. 


Koh based on the Novelle “Michael Kohlhaas” by Heinrich 
von Kleist, edited by Karl F. Koenig, Colgate University and John S. 
Tremper, Lehigh University, 61 pages of text, 15 pages of Fragen, and 
52 pages of vocabulary. Publisher: Heath and Co., New York. Price: 
$1.12. An abridged and simplified version of Kleist’s “Michael Kohlhass” 
designed for rapid reading, or for outside reading in intermediate and 
advanced classes. In the Foreword the editors make it clear “that they 
offer this text merely as an interesting story” and not “as a work which 
gives a true picture of Kleist’s genius, for that can be appreciated only 
after reading the original.” Simplification has been attained by the edi- 
tors by re-arrangement of Kleist’s sentences and not by re-writing the 
story in their own words. In the main the vocabulary also is that of 
Kleist. The editors express the belief that it is desirable that students 
of German have the opportunity to read simplified versions of German 
classics while still incapable of mastering the original texts. 


Ein Tag aus dem Schulleben Hanno Buddenbrooks, by Thomas 
Mann. 55 pages of text and 59 pages of vocabulary, edited by Laurence 


Gemeinhardt, Wesleyan University. Publisher: Henry Holt and Co. The 
editor presents as a reader for the third or fourth semester one chapter 
of Thomas Mann’s Buddenbrooks with the purpose “that it will serve 
as a most interesting introduction to the language and style of Thomas 
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Mann” and that in reading this text “the student might possibly see in 
one of the masters a reflection of some whim or idiosyncrasy of one of 
his own teachers.” The editor claims that “the account of the day in 
Hanno’s school life gives the reader a vivid picture of the studies pursued 
and an insight into the methods of instruction in vogue at a Realgym- 
nasium in a north-German city at the turn of this century.” 


With the selection of just this chapter of Mann’s Buddenbrooks the 
editor succeeds in presenting a rather sad and distorted picture of a Ger- 
man educational institution which played and still plays an important 
part in German cultural life. Students, reading this text, might ask: “How 
was it possible that Germany in the nineteenth century produced such 
a large number of scientists, philosophers, literary men, and artists when 
as 2 ene in the German secondary schools were employed — without 
exception, as this text shows — only “iibelwollende Menschen” and a 
“Lehrkérper, eine Art Ungeheuer, von widerlicher und phantastischer 
Gestaltung”? — Examples: “Dr. Wulicke, der liebe Gott, der furchtbare 
Mann, entsetzlich im Lacheln wie im Zorn, von der eigensinnigen und 
eifersiichtigen Schrecklichkeit des alttestamentlichen Gottes, der im 
Staube zu verehren war um durch eine wahnsinnige Demut vielleicht zu 
verhiiten, daB er einen nicht dahinraffe in seinem Grimm und nicht 
zermalme in seiner groBen Gerechtigkeit.” — “Oberlehrer Ballerstedt, 
ein Vierzigjaéhriger von behaglicher Sinnlichkeit um die feuchten 
mit Neigung zum Stottern und Hang zu weltlichem Wohlleben. Kein 
Mensch hérte ihm zu. Friede und Schlafrichkeit herrschten im Zimmer.” 
— “Professor Hiickopp, die Spinne, ein kleines schwaches ausgemergeltes 
Mannchen.” — “Der greise Rechenlehrer, Herr Tietge, die Leiche, er- 
schien, einige Biicher mit zitternder Hand auf dem Riicken haltend, auf 
unmégliche Art in sich hineinschielend, krumm, gelb und speiend.” — 
“Dr. Goldener, der feine Oberlehrer — auch ein Stiick Lehrkérper — sah 
mit seinen groBmiachtigen Fiissen und spitz zulaufenden Knopfstiefeln 
ziemlich lacherlich aus, eitel auf seine plumpen und roten Hinde, pflegte 
er mit blinzelnden Augen, gekrauster Nase and halboffenem Munde be- 
standig ein Gesicht zu schneiden.” — “Oberlehrer Mantelsack, von einer 
ganz ausnehmenden, grenzenlosen naiven Ungerechtigkeit.” — “Der Che- 
mielehrer; harten und schmierigen Bart, sah bestandig iibernachtigt und 
ungewaschen aus.” — “Der Zeichenlehrer, ein Mann von drolliger Eigen- 
tiimlichkeit, der einen 6lig-spirituésen Geruch verbreitete,” etc. 


Any one who reads this chapter — and only this chapter of Mann’s 
Buddenbrooks — describing a German secondary school with its “Nashér- 
nern” as teachers can not help asking the question: were all of the many 
partly or wholly in Germany trained professors who are teaching in 
all branches of letters and sciences in our colleges and universities, during 
their school days experts in cheating like Wasservogel, Timm, and Hanno 
Buddenbrook or were all of them “Primus” in their classes like “Primus 
Adolf ge sey, A survey would be in place. But one thing will be 
certain, Thomas Mann hardly wrote this chapter for the purpose “that 
the American student might possibly see in one of the masters a reflec- 
tion of some whim or idiosyncrasy of one of his own teachers.” 


—R. O.R. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Shakespeare und das Deutsche Theater. 


Wanderung und Wandelung seines Wer- 
kes in dreiundeinbalb Jabrbunderten. Mit 
Bilddokumenten zusammengestellt von 
Carl Niessen. Ernst Leopold Stabl. Stutt- 
gart, W. Koblhammer Verlag. 768 Sei- 
ten Text, 48 Seiten Bilddokumente. Preis: 
36,00 Deutsche Mark. 


An der Spitze dieser Anzeige miissen 
die Worte stehen: Hier liegt ein Meister- 
werk vor, eine wahrhaft monumentale 
Arbeit, die kiihn eines der gro8ten und 
wichtigsten Themen der deutschen Thea- 
tergeschichte herausgreift und systema- 
tisch wie definitiv abhandelt. Wo bisher 
nur schwer zugingliche, durchweg un- 
zureichende, weil nur ganz vereinzelte 
Teilgebiete behandelnde 
vorlagen, besitzen wir jetzt diese . 
iibersichtliche Gesamtdarstellung, die aufs 

hickteste eine dreifache Aufgabe lost: 
Buch bildet einen Forschungsbericht, 
insofern der Verfasser unendliches neues 


_ Material zusammengetragen hat; es bildet 


ein Lehrbuch, in dem Vollstandigkeit 
erstrebt und im Rahmen des Méglichen 
erzielt wird; es bildet schlieBlich ein 
Nachschlagewerk, zu dem ein ausge- 
zeichnetes dreifaches Register den er- 
wiinschten Schliissel bietet. 


Das Werk ist nach Jahrhunderten in 
vier Hauptabschnitte eingeteilt. Der ver- 
haltnismaBig kurze (30 Seiten) Abschnitt, 
der dem 17. Jahrhundert gilt, macht von 
der reichhaltigen Forschung iiber Engli- 
sche Komédianten, itiber Wanderbiihne, 
Schulbiihne etc. vollen Gebrauch; der 
Verfasser spielt hier mehr die Rolle des 
Darstellers als des Forschers. Mit dem 
Ubergang zum 18. Jahrhundert dndert 
sich dies entscheidend, indem der spezi- 
fisch theatergeschichtliche Standpunkt 
eine neue Behandlungsweise 
macht. Der Abschnitt bildet keineswegs 
eine Wiederholung dessen, was der Ger- 
manist aus Gundolf und Joachimi-Dege 
weiB, denn es wird eine ganz andere Ent- 
wicklungsreihe verfolgt: Nicht Lessing, 
Herder und der Frankfurter Goethe sind 
die Haupthelden, sondern die Wiener 
Biihne, F. L. Schréder, der Weimarer 
Theaterleiter Goethe etc. Gerade um 
dieses andersartigen Standpunkts willen 
wird jeder Germanist dieses Werk dank- 
bar begriiBen, denn wenn seine Interessen 


ihn normaler Weise vor allem auf die 
theoretischen Auseinandersetzungen iiber 
Shakespeare hinweisen, so gibt ihm Stahls 
Werk eine lebendige Anschauung davon, 
wie sich die Dinge auf dem wirklichen 
Theater jener Zeit gestalteten. Die Litera- 
tur uber Shakespeare ist jedoch keines- 
wegs tibergangen, sondern wird iiberall 
da herangezogen, wo sie zum Verstind- 
nis der Buhnengeschichte erforderlich ist, 
soda8 der Germanist hier auf seinem ei- 
gensten Gebiete vielfache Belehrung fin- 
det. Dies gilt ganz besonders fiir die 
Ausfiihrung iiber die damaligen Uber- 
setzungen und Umgestaltungen der 
Shakespeareschen Dramen. In der Dar- 
stellung des 19. und 20. Jahrhunderts, in 
deren Verlauf sich der Theaterfachmann 
zunehmend gegeniiber den Literaten ver- 
selbstandigt, treten die theoretischen 
Schriften mehr in den Hintergrund; das 
Interesse des Verfassers gilt hier so gut 
wie ausschlieBlich dem praktischen Thea- 
ter. Die Werke der Romantiker und 
ihrer Nachfolger, die sich mit Shake- 
speare befassen, finden keine Behandlung; 
umso griindlicher werden dramaturgische 
Schriften sowie die tatsichlichen Auffiih- 
rungen behandelt. Beide Jahrhunderte be- 
ginnen mit ausfiihrlichen Besprechungen 
der vornehmsten Shakespeare-Darsteller, 
anschlieBend folgt die Behandlung der 
einzelnen Biihnen und Bihnenleiter, die 
sich um Shakespeare verdient gemacht 
haben. Ubersetzungen, ferner Oper und 
— im 20. Jahrhundert — Film, soweit sie 
mit Shakes e zusammenhangen, sind 
ebenfalls in den Kreis der Darstellung 


einbezogen. 


Verfasser hat es gewagt, sein Thema bis 
in die neuste Zeit durchzufiihren; nicht 
nur die Biihne der Zeit nach dem ersten 
Weltkrieg ist ausfiihrlich behandelt, son- 
dern auch die Biihne unter dem National- 
sozialismus, die Biihne des zweiten Welt- 
krieges und schlieBlich sogar die Ver- 
suche einer Wiederherstellung des deut- 
schen Theaters nach dem Zusammen- 
bruch. Obwohl Verfasser dieser Bespre- 
chung sich wissenschaftlich vor allem fiir 
das 18. Jahrhundert interessiert, mu8 er 
ogre daB er gerade diesen letzten 

eil des Werkes mit gréfter Spannung 
durchgelesen hat. Die groBe deutsche 
Traagodie der letzten Jahrzehnte zeich- 
net sich deutlich in diesem Buche ab, 
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dem unter anderem auch der Ruhmestitel 
zukommt, daB es den ersten Ansatz zu 
einer kulturgeschichtlichen Durchdrin- 
gung dieser dunklen, darum nicht weni- 
ger wichtigen Zeit darstellt. 

In der Methode, die Verfasser zur L6- 
sung seiner groBen Aufgabe anwendet, 
drangt sich unwillkirlich der Vergleich 
mit Gundolfs parallelem Buche auf. Stahls 
Methode bildet das genaue Gegenteil zu 
der Gundolfs: Nicht Idee und Deutung, 
sondern Tatsachen und Anschaulichkeit 
stehen im Vordergrunde. Welche Metho- 
de besser ist, steht hier nicht zur Ent- 
scheidung; gewif ist, daB es Stahl ge- 
lingt, trotz des ungeheuren Tatsachen- 
materials cinen klaren Eindruck der Ge- 
samtentwicklung zu geben. Durch ge- 
schicktes Zusammenfiigen von Einzelhei- 
ten schafft er eine grobe Zahl gerundeter, 
lebensvoller Bilder; durch Vergleichun- 
gen und Verweisungen ordnen sich diese 
Bilder zu einem groBen Ganzen, sodab 
sowohl der lex individui wie der lex 
continui voll genuge getan ist. Am Ende 
jedes gréBeren Abschnittes findet sich 
eine ausfiihrliche, oftmals mehrere Seiten 
einnehmende Bibliographie, in der alles 
einschlagige Material zusammengestellt 
ist. Die Bilddokumente am Ende des 
Buches tun das Ihrige, um die Anschau- 
lichkeit des Werkes zu erhdhen. 

So ist hier in ,,Gehalt“ wie ,,Gestalt“ 
ein ganz hervorragendes Werk entstan- 
den, lebendiger Beweis der Tatsache, dab 
trotz Hitler, trotz Krieg und Nachkriegs- 
elend deutscher Humanismus noch im- 
mer am Leben ist. Aus tiefstem Herzen 
sei hier der Wunsch ausgesprochen, dab 
dieses Werk den Anfang einer neuen 
Epoche wissenschaftlicher Bliite in 
Deutschland bilden mége! 

—Hans M. Wolff 

University of California, Berkeley. 


Meister und Meisterbriefe um Hermann 
Bahr. 


Aus seinen Entwiirfen, Tagebiichern und 
seinem Briefwechsel mit Richard Strauss, 
Hugo von Hofmannsthal, Max Reinhardt, 
Josef Kainz, Eleanore Duse und Anna 
von Mildenburg. Ausgewdahlt und ein- 
geleitet von Joseph Gregor. H. Bauer- 
Verlag, Wien, 1947, 231 Seiten. 

This important publication, important 
not only in its own right but also be- 
cause it ushers in a revival of Museion, 
a series of publications under the auspices 
of the Austrian National Library, is 
from the pen of the wellknown scholar 
and Director of the Theatre Collection 


in the Vienna Library. Dr. Gregor is 
known wherever an interest in the theatre 
exists, and his Weltgeschichte des Thea- 
ters (1933), Sipanisches Welttheater 
(1937), Kulturgeschichte der Oper (1941), 
and Shakespeare (1935, 19417) are stand- 
ard works in the field of “Theaterwissen- 
schaft”, based upon the bibliophile treas- 
ures that he has acquired and organized 
over the years. Most recently he has 
published another history of the theatre, 
Das Osterreichische Theater (1948). 


The original series of Museion, begun 
in 1920, published in the course of sev- 
eral years eight volumes based upon the 
source materials of the National Li- 
brary. In the new series a second vol- 
ume, Bicherkunde des Theaters, the joint 
effort of Dr. Gregor and Dr. Hadamow- 
sky, is already in preparation. Only the 
active — of scholars and libraries 
outside of Austria will encourage the con- 
tinuation of such valuable publications. 

After an introduction (45 pp.) which 
gives an account of the acquisitions of 
the Theatre Collections between 1932- 
1946, their organizations, exhibition, and 
use, the subject matter of this particular 
study, based primarily upon the archives 
of Hermann Bahr and his wife Anna 
Bahr-Mildenburg, is presented in a series 
of chapters dealing with Bahr in his re- 
lations to famous contempararies, on the 
basis of their correspondence and the 
notations in his diaries. Most important 
and most extensive is the section on Her- 
mann Bahr and Richard Strauss, contain- 
ing 88 of their letters, over 30 pp. of the 
highly interesting sketches of Intermezzo, 
which bring not merely Bahr’s work but 
Strauss’ criticism and detailed suggestions 
for better characterizations or a more 
satisfactory motivation of the plot. The 
intimate friendship between Bahr and 
Strauss, strengthened by Bahr’s marriage 
to Anna Mildenburg who remained for 
Strauss the ideal Clytemnestra in his 
Elektra, is revealed in these letters and 
sheds new light upon a little known chap- 
ter in Bahr’s life. Other sections bring 
correspondence between Bahr and Hof- 
mannsthal, Max Reinhardt, Josef Kainz, 
and Eleanore Duse. In addition many ex- 
tracts from Bahr’s diaries are reproduced. 
Not only for those interested in German 
literature in the first decades of this cen- 
tury, but equally as much for students of 
music and of Richard Strauss is this a 
volume of important source materials. 

—Walter A. Reichart 

University of Michigan. 
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New Year Reading Text 
from the rn German ist 


Altes deutsches Kulturgut 


By R. O. Roseler and S. M. Riegel 


The reader, written in very easy but idiomatic German using the 
vocabulary regarded as the minimum requirement for the first 
year college course in the “Minimum Standard German Vocabu- 
lary List”, is intended to be used as supplementary reading ma- 
teral in the first semester of German or as a reader at the be- 
ginning of the second semester. The reading selections have 
been carefully chosen both for their intrinsic interest and for 
the way in which they reflect upon the character and customs 
of the German people, their likes and dislikes, and the intellectual 
and ethical forces that have motivated them throughout their 
history. 


121 pages of text so pages of vocabulary 


W. W. Norton & Co. - 101 Fifth Ave. - New York, N. Y. 


ROBERT O. ROSELER 
GERMAN REVIEW 


A thorough but concise review of the essentials of 
German grammar. Each lesson opens with a 
clear, graphic depiction of the topic covered and 
a brief, succinct statement of the principles in- 
volved. The text is so constructed that the stu- 
dent, in working the drills, may make constant, 
easy reference to the charts and rules. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


257 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 10, NEW YORK 


Heath 


FAUST VOCABULARY 


By R-M. S. HEFFNER, University of Wisconsin 
HELMUT REHDER, University of Illinois 
W. F. TWADDELL, Brown University 


This Vocabulary will enable students to read Goethe’s 
FAUST earlier by replacing the use of a German- 
English dictionary and immediately supplying mean- 
ings of words as used in the text. 


D. C. HEATH 
AND COMPANY 


Boston NewYork Chicago Atlanta SanFrancisco Dallas London 
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HE REHDER & TWADDELL RECORDS 
FIVE DISCS TRANSCRIBING SELECTED TEXTS FROM 


| Professor Helmut Rehder. 


REHDER & TWADDELL’S POPULAR TEXTBOOK “GERMAN” 


RECORDS / 
6% inch pure Vinyl records tran- 
scribed and manufactured in RCA 
Victor’s plant; playable on any stand- 


ard phonograph (78 r.p.m.). 


SPEAKERS 

The cast of six native speakers of Ger- 
man (4 men; 2 women) is headed by 
Other 

akers are: Mr. E. A. Philippson, 
Mrs. I. W. Williams, Miss Elsie G. 
Billman, Mr. W. F. Roertgen, and Mr. 
J. R. Frey. 


TEXTS TRANSCRIBED 


RECORD SIDE 1, Introductions; RECORD 
SIDE 2, Families; recorp sipe 3, A Bar- 


‘Directions and Payi 


ber and a Haircut; REecorp sipe 4, Hair- 
cut and Conversation; RECORD SIDE 5, 
a Bill; recorp 
siDE; 6, Renting a Room; RECORD 7, 
Conversation on a Train; RECORD siDE 
8, The Big Fire; recorp swe 9, The 
Fire: Aftermath; RECORD sipe 10, A 
Small Apartment; Minor Perils of the 


Big City. 


TYPE OF TRANSCRIPTION 

The first five of the ten sides of the 
records feature spaced repetition — a 
pause being made after each utterance 
in order that the student repeat it 
without stopping the machine. Sides 
six to ten present the dramatic texts 
without pause, giving maximum viva- 
city and reality. 


SAMPLING 
Upon request we are happy to send to any accredited teacher of 
German in any college or university a specially prepared sample 
record containing Side 1 and 5 of the complete set of records. If 
you are using the author’s basal text, GERMAN, and/or their work- 
beok FUNDAMENTALS OF GERMAN, and/or their 3rd semes- 
ter reader GERMAN AREA READINGS, we will send you with 
our compliments a complete set of the recordings. Our sampling pol- 
icy is as liberal as we can make it for if you make the acquaintance 
of even the sample record you will certainly want to consider 
GERMAN, the practical text upon which it is based. If you are 
now using Rehder and Twaddell’s GERMAN, anc we can get you 
to audit the complete set of recordings, you will certainly recom- 


mend, and perhaps require their use by your students. 


DISTRIBUTION 
_ Five or more sets of the records will be shipped to any recognized § 
bookstore on go days consignment. In other words, we ship the @ 
records and collect only for those sold at the end of go days. ; 


FIVE RECORDS: $3 LIST 
~ PLUS 23 CENTS FEDERAL EXCISE TAX 


HENRY HOLT & CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ® #£SAN FRANCISCO 
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